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Scientific Hydrotherapy 


$1. Sanitarium 


A Sanitarium of Dedicine and Surgery, complete 
in its Manasement, Equipment, and Service ... 


hree miles from St. Helena on the western slope 

of Howell Mountain, surrounded by moun- 
tains, canons, cascades, and waterfalls, overlook- 
ing the beautiful Napa ‘alley in its picturesque 
portion. 


Special... 


Advantages 
Competent Physicians Baths of every description 
Trained Nurses Electricity in every form 
Classified Dietaries 
A Well-Equipped Gymna- }: Massage, and 


sium Manual Swedish Move- 
ments 


Scientific Laboratories 
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FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


St. helena Sanitarium 
St. Helena, California 


Celephone San Francisco Branch 
Folsom 1436 Diarket St., bet. Jones 
151 St. and City ball Square 
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Lake Chelan — Near the Mouth 


LAKE:  CHELAm@ 


THE. LEMAN 


OF THE Wrst 


By W. D. LYMAN 


known in its general features many 
years ago, its special scenic attrac- 
tions have to be rediscovered from time to 
time to make them familiar to the country 
at large. And it is quite a remarkable fact 
that some of the most extraordinary of all 


LT HOUGH our Great West. became 


Nature’s achievements in our New West: 


are not generally known to the traveling 
public. A few great names, as the Yellow- 
stone, the Columbia River, the Yosemite, 
Mount Tacoma, and Alaska, have been re- 


peated so much that people in the East 
think that these exhaust the list. 

Most notable among these neglected 
wonders, is Lake Chelan. ‘ Where is it? ” 
is the first question. In the central part 
of the State of Washington. ‘ What is 
it?” is the next. It is a lake of glacial 
water, seventy miles long, from one to 
three miles wide, and in many places a 
thousand or twelve hundred feet deep. It 
occupies the center of a basin trenched out 
of the very heart of the Cascade Mountains 
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by some stupendous glacier in the glacial 
epoch. The entire basin is over a hundred 
miles long, probably twenty-five in great- 
est width, and at the upper part about six 
thousand feet deep. Outside of the Grand 
Canon of the Colorado, there is no such 
“ gouge” in the face of the earth on the 
five continents. Reference to a map will 
aid the reader in forming a distinct im- 
pression of the character, as well as the lo- 
cation, of this marvel of Nature’s work- 
manship. 

The best route to Lake Chelan is via the 
Great Northern Railroad to Wenatchee, on 
the Columbia River, and thence by steam- 
boat up that “ Achilles of Rivers” to 
Chelan Falls. Thence to the lake is only 
five miles, and this distance is pleasantly 
covered by stage in a very short time. 

If the tourist be willing to accept a seat 
with the author in a light spring-wagon, 
drawn by a span of mules across the vast 
plateau of the Columbia, up higher and 
higher across the plain of waving bunch- 
grass, until he reaches the highlands be- 
yond the Grand Coulée, he will discern, 
clear-cut, white and blue, against the azure 
sky, a hundred miles away, a chain of 
snowy peaks, bold and serrated even in the 
far distance. ‘Those peaks are the cradle 
of the lake. As the traveler with the 
mule-team reaches the Columbia, he leoks 
down, awe-struck, at the swift and savage 
grandeur of the river, two thousand feet 
below. 

We cross the swirling stream on a cable 
ferry which twists and quivers in the grip 
of the waters, but which safely lands us on 
the western shore. And here we see the 
deep blue though foam-flecked waters of 
a river which comes roaring into the 
greater stream. This is the Chelan River, 
the outlet of the lake. It is a cataract 
throughout its brief course of five miles, 
so a fall of three hundred and fifty 

eet. 

Across the rough belt of hill-slope be- 
tween the Columbia and the lake, and sud- 
denly, over a shoulder of grassy hill, we 
discern our goal. Like all remarkable 


works of nature or art, this has that char-. 
acteristic look of a serene eternity, as 
though it had been waiting there for our 
coming from the beginning of time, and 
would continue to wait in like manner for- 
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ever for those who should come after. 
Soft, sinuous lines of gentler slopes rise 
in the purpling distance to bolder heights 
of azure, and these in turn break in long 
waves against the eternal frost of the 
Glacier Peaks, Castle Mount, and their 
wintry brotherhood. lapping lazily 
against its jutting barriers, lies a long 
stretch of shimmering water, so clear, so 
blue, so bright, caressed by sun and wind, 
that the eves almost droop and the head al- 
most nods even in the moment of eager 
expectancy, at the hypnotic, dream-impel- 
hing charm. 

This first glance, with its witchery of 
soothing airs and fragrance of balm-tree, 
and its woven tapestries of light and 
shade, gives little hint of the fierce ener- 
gies of the cradled prisoner when lashed by 
some storm let loose on the glacial heights 
above. Within an hour, as we shall dis- 
cover if we ply the lake for long, the soft 
smile may become the austerest frown, 
and the steep banks whitened with the 
foam of the lake’s surging. ‘Then the only 
safety for the oarsman is to turn his- prow 
with all speed to some one of the not fre- 
quent little harbors which break the gran- 
ite margin. 

There are two little towns, Chelan and 
Lakeside, at the mouth of the lake, where 
refreshment for man and beast may be ob- 
tained in abundance, of excellent quality, 
and at moderate price. At these places 
also may be hired small boats, and here are 
the headquarters of the two little steam- 
boats that carry mails and passengers up 
and down the lake. As usually the case 
among boating people in the Far West, 
where the sycophancy and tipping customs 
of old resorts have obtained no lodgment, 
these steamboat folk are intelligent, inde- 
pendent, and obliging, quick to resent pat- 
ronage, and equally quick to do favors for 
any one relying on them. 

The common way to “ do ” the lake is to 


- go by steamer about forty miles up and 


then cast off in small boats, which thence- 
forward will be equipage, storehouse, and 
chief companion for the tourist. As we 
leave the little landing at Lakeside, we 
cannot fail to note the clearness of the 
water, through which the white sand of the 
bottom seems like drifted snow. With in- 
creasing depth it shades into the purest 
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sea-green, and then into the deep indigo- 
blue of unsounded depth. 

Equally limpid is the air. A favorite 
question with the people at Lakeside is the 
distance to the first turn in the lake and to 
the red bluff beyond. Strangers generally 
guess one or two, or at most five, miles to 
the turn, and the bluff only a few rods be- 
yond. ‘Then the answer, given with great 
unction, is that the lake bend is ten miles, 
and the bluff fifteen. If you row it against 
the wind in a summer sun you will accept 
the local estimate, or go it a few better. 

The geologist, especially if he have 
crossed the Great Plain of the Columbia, 
where the formation is entirely volcanic, 
will soon observe that the bold rock-ram- 
parts of Chelan are mainly granite, with 
an occasional band of basalt which some 
ancient outburst forced athwart the pri- 
meval crust. On account of this granite 
character, the Chelan mountains are 
bolder than most of the Cascades. As we 
advance, the crags and bastions of rock, 
ever steeper and higher, seem as if in a 
gigantic gyratory dance, keeping time with 
our upward movement. With our upward 
progress, too, corresponding to the increas- 
ing height and roofage of the mountain- 
walls, an increasing number of streams 
pour their foamy contributions into the 
lake. A glance up the mountain-side is 
sufficient to exhibit the entire history of 


one of these swift and abundant, though | 


short, streams. From the snow-bank 
which feeds it, along the white cataracts 
which mark its course, amid the green 
trees of the mountain-side, down to the 
tumultuous plunge with whicl?f it- enters 
the lake, three, six, or ten miles, every 
stage of its progress is distinctly visible. 
Around the mouths of these numerous 
creeks, many of which enter the lake in 
magnificent falls, we find the feeding- 
grounds of the great lake trout, superb big 
fellows, two feet or two feet and a half 
long, fine to catch, and even finer to eat. 
About half-way up the lake, on the 
Christy Ranch, we come to the first of a re- 
markable series of painted rocks. These 
consist of rude pictures, in some sort of 
red pigment, on the smooth white walls 
which project here and there into the 
water. The pictures portray men, tents, 
goats, bears, and other animals, and con- 
sidering the constant attrition of the waves 
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at high water, with the beating of rain and 
action of frost, are wonderfully well pre- 
served. Who were the artists is matter 
of conjecture. The Indians know nothing 
of their origin. They seem to have been 
there from immemorial time, and the finest 
group of them, at the extreme head of the 
lake, was evidently made when the lake 
was at a permanently higher level than 
now. Probably these curious relics belong 
to some age anterior to the Indians, cor- 
responding to the cliff-dwellers of New 
Mexico and the mound-builders of the 
Mississippi Valley. The most mortifying ~ 
thing to record is that so-called civilized 
tourists and hunters have nearly ruined 
the most perfect of these priceless remains 
by shooting at them from the water. 

Soon after passing the Christy Ranch, 
the traveler sees on the right of the lake, a 
stupendous line of bluffs, four or five thou- 
sand feet high, tops streaked with snow, 
running for a distance of ten miles, and 
scarcely broken in any place with an inlet 
even suflicient to admit a row-boat. This, 
we are told, is Goat Mountain, one of the 
greatest attractions of the lake. Here is 
the home of that rare and beautiful ani- 
mal, known to the Spanish as the mazama, 
often called the Rocky Mountain goat. It 
is the game par excellence of Chelan. So 
numerous are they that on the barren rock- 
points bounding the snow-line there are 
perfect corrals of them, from which trails, 
worn like cattle-trails, descend to the 
water. On the ragged crags of Goat 
Mountain, secure in their inaccessible 
fortresses, these beautiful creatures can be 
seen leaping about like lambs at play. A 
well-aimed shot by some good marksman, 
has been known to bring one of them roll- 
ing down a thousand feet plump into the 
lake. But so timid are they, so quick to 
hear and see, and swift as the wind over 
the roughest rocks, only good hunters suc- 
ceed in securing many of them. The only 
sure way to get a goat, and thereby ac- 
complish the highest ambition of every 
Chelan tourist, is to climb to some wild 
crag and there lie out overnight by a trail, 
waiting for the victims to come down in 
the first light of the morning. Besides 
goats, there are many deer, bear, and cou- 
gars, and an abundance of birds. In fact, 
there is probably no hunting region in 
the United States superior to the Chelan 
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Moore’s Point and 


basin and the Methow and Okanagan val- 
leys adjacent. 

Beyond Goat Mountain, the heights are 
broken every mile or two with a deep ca- 
hon, whence comes, with rush and roar, a 


creek as cold as ice—right from the ice, in. 


fact. For when we reached Railroad Creek 
fifty-five miles from the mouth of the lake, 
we are at the outlet of the glaciers of Gla- 
cier Peak. This magnificent peak, or 
rather collection of peaks, is not visible 
from the water. But from the heights on 
either side, it can be seen in all its snowy 
vastness, ten thousand feet high, and bear- 
ing upon its broad shoulders miles and 
miles of rivers of ice, the most beautiful 
and significant of all the poems of nature. 
Railroad Creek furnishes the finest places 
for hunting, fishing, and camping, besides 
being the point of beginning of the trail to 
Glacier Peak and the parks about it. | 

On either side of the lake above and be- 
low our camp on Railroad Creek, rise cas- 
tellated peaks of granite, ribbed and capped 
with snow, with hues of gray and black, 
and red and yellow, every canon between 
the heights painted with the rich green 
and blue of the forests of fir and pine and 
cedar and yew. Besides this wealth of col- 
oring, in which Chelan has no rival, there 
is every form in mountain outline that 
fancv could devise. Cathedrals, organ- 
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Stehekin Mountains 


pipes, human forms, whole armies and 
cities, hippogriffs and sphinxes, centaurs 
and unicorns, monsters of sea aud land, 
magnified a hundred-fold, stand out jn 
bold relief against the blue-black sky of 
those lofty altitudes. 

These vast pinnacles of rock deceive the 
eye by their sheer immensity. As we rock 
lazily in our skiffs in the fervor of a July 
sun, it seems a cheat of the senses that 
there, right over our heads, to crown the 
cliffs rising almost perpendicularly, are 
huge snow-banks. The tourist from the 
East, accustomed to consider the _ five 
hundred feet of the Hudson Palisades 
or Mounts Tom and_ Holyoke lofty 
heights, can hardly believe that these 
Chelan cliffs are ten times that. The eye 
does not readily accustom itself to a mile 
of nearly perpendicular elevation. It is 
only after long contemplation that the 
mind forms a clear conception of the scale 
of magnitudes on this last-recognized 
though greatest of the wonders of our 
corner State. Still longer is it before one 
can distinctly frame any mental vision of 
that stupendous glacier which, eons ago, 
plowed out this great furrow in the very 
heart of the snowy mountains. 

Finest of all the views on the lake seen 
by our party is the sunset, as seen from the 
wooded promontory between the mouth of 
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Railroad Creek and Dumpke’s Falls. At 
. sunset, as one looks up the lake, the entire 
right bank is bathed in light, flashing with 
an opalescent splendor, carmine and ‘saf- 
fron and orange contending for suprem- 
acy, while on the left side rests the shadow, 
richest ultramarine and purple, shading 
into the cool gray of the granite cliffs or 
the dead white of the unsunned snow. So 
far as we know, no great artist has yet es- 
sayed to transfer this scene to canvas. It 


is worthy of Bierstadt and Moran at their 


best. 

Every visitor to Chelan will go to 
-Moore’s Point and to the Stehekin River 
at the head of the lake, as well as to the 
Rainbow Falls, five miles above. Higher 
and grander yet the snowy summits tower, 
as we reach the upper extremity of the 
lake. The Stehekin River issues from a 
narrow defile over which towers the steep 
cone of Castle Mountain, eight thousand 
feet high, the grandest single object visible 
- from the water. At Moore’s Point and the 
mouth of the Stehekin are hotels, plain 
and unstylish, but all the more comfort- 
able and attractive to a tourist who has 
any real love of nature. For it must be 
conceded that the fashionable resorts 
which disfigure many of the most attract- 
ive of the natural wonders of the older 
parts of our country are the greatest ene- 
mies of any true appreciation of the 
beautiful. ‘Travelers who have not had 
all their natural instincts spoiled by that 
vicious hotel style of outing will prefer 
camping out while on the lake. It is an 
ideal region for that. The clear, dry cli- 
mate, the resinous fragrance of fir and 
pine, the pure cold water, the limitless op- 


portunity for hunting and fishing, the ease 
with which a party may transport them- 
selves by their own arms in boats over the 
water and by foot up and down its banks, 


-—all these make it almost a crime to draw 


an indoor breath. 

The Rainbow Falls, heretofore referred 
to, are of themselves worth crossing the 
continent to see. Three hundred and 
twenty feet high, the water comes tum- 
bling so furiously over the rough wall of 
rock that a perfect shower-bath of mist 
greets the traveler. If he perseveres, how- 
ever, and pushes his way over the slippery 
and mossy rocks to a place where he can 
look down into the cave of wind and mist 
whence the clouds of spray issue, he will 
be rewarded by a sight of a double rain- 
bow, a perfect circle, gloriously bright. 
Resting on the waving mists and seeming 
to quiver in the thunder of the descending 
flood, this wreath of colors seems worthy 
of the perpetual tread of Iris or Heimdall, 
rather than to be a pathway into heaven as 
the incompleted rainbows of the clouds are 
feigned to be. 

It may be added of the other features of 
Lake Chelan that it is practically a wil- 
derness, except at the lower end. ‘There a 
little population has gathered and started 
orchards on the uneven hill-slopes, and 
though these look unpromising for culti- 
vation they yield the finest fruits. In the 
wild mountain regions about the middle 
and upper parts of the lake, the prospector 
is the only human being to challenge the 
right of the wild beasts to sole occupancy. 
There is, without doubt, vast mineral 
wealth in those savage solitudes, but it is 
as yet but little developed. 
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OLD -DON'S HONOR 


TALE OLD SAN DIEGO 


By FREDERIC L. WHEELER 


N THOSE old days when Spain was 
busy with the conquest of the Western 
world and the flower of the land went 

forth with sword and cross to gain domin- 
ion and to preach the one true faith, there 
came, among a host of others, to this fair 
new world, a grizzled soldier and his fair 
young bride. 

Wearied of court and camp, and stiff 
from honorable wounds, Don Alvarado de 
Ulloa thought that to end his days in that 
earthly paradise of which such marvelous 
tales were told, and with his girl-wife 
dream away the languorous hours, were 
rich reward for years of constant war. 
And so, with little effort,—for a worn-out 
man of arms may well be honored at so 
cheap a price,—he obtained a grant of 
land in California and a small appoint- 
ment under the government. And here he 
sat him down, near to the pueblo of San 
Diego, content to watch his growing herds 
and sit beneath the vines with Dona Ysa- 
bel, his wife. Surely the blessed saints 
had favored him beyond desert. 

They were as little similar, these two, 
as are the radiant poppy and the thorn- 
cactus; for the wife was all aglow with 
the slumberous passion of her race, while 
the husband typified its fiery mood. Yet 
the poppy gleamed full brightly and there 
were not wanting those who would gladly 
have plucked it for their own but for that 
overhanging cactus and its thorns. Even 
the poor Indians of the hacienda loved the 
girl, who was as soft and sweet as is the 
sunshine of their native land—alas! no 
longer theirs, but seized and held by stern 
white masters for whom they must ever 
toil. They brought her gifts of flowers 
and such fish and game as their poor skill 
might take. But to her lord they gave at 
best a grudging service, due to fear. 

Now, when a man has spent the heyday 
of his life in war and hacked his way to 
honorable peace, it may suffice to sit be- 
neath his vines and dream of bygone days, 
or listen to a sweet voice singing love-songs 
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to the soft chords of a light guitar. But 
with a woman in whose veins life rises to 
the flood, both dream and song must waken 
other thoughts, and the longings of a 
young girl’s heart are ill-content with the 
dull round of frontier lite. The cactus may 
thrive in the desert’s barren glare; but the 
poppy has need of sunshine and shower 
and dew, or it must wither on its stalk. 
And for Ysabel there came a long period 
of drought. 

About this time there came to seek his 
fortune in this land of fabled wealth a 
stripling of a noble house of Spain, con- 
nected, as some say, with the governor of 
this new possession of the crown. He was 
a gracious youth, with all the polish of 
the court, and perchance a taint of courtly 
license. But be that as it may, he had 
small liking for his new-found home, once 
he had seen its lack of all that went to 
make life dear to one of his degree. The 
bluff soldiers of the presidio were little to 
his taste who counted the proudest of Cas- 
tile among his friends. 'The harsh-faced 
Jesuits of the mission pleased. him even 
less, for his small clique had been the least 
austere of Spain. Of women there were 
worse than none; a few bewrinkled dames, 
and sturdy wives of common soldiers, and 
filthy natives of this barren coast. He 
would but await the next departing ship 
and turn back to Spain. A land for priests 
and soldiers, this; for those of gentle 
birth, a living death. 

It was in the very abysm of his ennui 
that his eyes first fell on Ysabel as she 
knelt at prayer in the mission church, and 
from that hour he ceased ‘to scan the 
horizon for that long-expected ship to 
which he looked for deliverance from this 
land of dearth. He who might have looked 
unmoved upon the fairest flower of Castile, 
was strangely touched at sight of this 
bright blossom of the Western wilderness. 
Should the folly that had lured him from 
his home and all he held most dear be 
fruitful of reward like this, he were indeed 
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_** His eyes first fell on Ysabel’”’ 


repaid. And who so like as he to fill the 
eye of maidenhood? He knew his worth. 
His mettle had been tried. The grim old 
warrior at her side—her father, doubt- 
less—must yield up the prize. Why had 
he dragged her into exile such as this? 

It cannot be said that when Don Pedro 
de Garcia learned this fair one was a wife 
his interest abated. Indeed, the adventure 
promised even more excitement than he 
had hoped. It is one thing to woo the 
sternest father’s only child; it is quite 
another to attempt the conquest of a sol- 
dier’s wife. But to define at once Don 
Pedro’s character, it may be said that 
neither his courage nor his conscience 
shrunk from the attempt. He had been 
wont to follow where his inclination led, 
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and with the heedless impetuosity of youth 


he pursued this new adventure. 

That he had not rated too highly his 
power to attract would have been at once 
quite evident had Ysabel betrayed the new 
emotions that fluttered her young heart. 
Love, in the full, delicious meaning of the 
word, she had not known; for she was con- 
vent-bred and all unschooled in such fri- 
volity. Her husband she respected,—noth- 
ing more,—and wed to gratify a mother’s 
weak ambition. 

But, as the young bird sings, or the lily 
blooms, because it must, so does the heart 
of woman turn to love. And Ysabel awoke 
to find that spring had come upon her un- 
aware, and that the larks sang joyously 
among the wild flowers. She fell to 
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musing when her husband bade her sing, 
or sang with new and tender thrillings in 
her voice. Often her deep, dark eyes were 
filled with sudden tears. But her husband 
saw nothing of this change, being a man 
of camps and little versed in woman’s 
ways. 

To Don Pedro de Garcia, Ysabel pre- 
sented that impenetrable front of cour- 
teous reserve which is ever a woman’s 
strongest weapon of defense. And doubt- 
less, had other quarry offered, he had 
shortly given up the chase of one so unre- 
sponsive; for the love of a young man is 
like an ill-trained dog, and led away by 
every vagrant trail. But Ysabel stood 
alone among the women of the place, and 
the young man plumed himself upon his 
constancy, forsooth ! 

And now there came long days of 
languorous sunshine, long amorous moon- 
lit nights—a season over which love 
brooded like a spell. And ever and again 
the gay young cavalier of Spain impressed 
his gorgeous person on the vision of the 
girl, his tender longings on her heart. 
Sometimes he rode beside her to the town, 
with one keen eye upon her martial lord, 
riding erect and silent just beyond. Often, 
upon the broad veranda, he sang of love 
and home, and to the witchery of the 
moonlight added the passion of his voice. 
What wonder that her gentle heart was 
touched! What wonder that in the thrill 
and cadence of her voice she let him read 
the story of her heart! Love needs no 
words to make his presence known. 

It might, perchance, have ended thus, in 
silent interchange of guiltless love, but for 
a trick Don Pedro played upon the girl. 
It happened thus: The zealous padres, 
ever eager and alert to save the souls of 
heathen, for the greater glory of the 
church, and incidentally the acquisition of 
new laborers for the mission lands, fell 
sometimes so far short of their desires that 
the unappreciative converts fled their bene- 
factors and from the wilds made petty war 
upon them. Such an outbreak now befell. 
Outlying ranches were attacked and a set- 
tler slain. And so a handful of leather- 
jerkined soldiers from the presidio were 
sent against them, under the command 
of Don Alvarado de Ulloa; and with them 
went Don Pedro, to try what absence 
might effect with Ysabel. 
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It was no such valorous expedition, this, 
—well-armored troops against a few half- 
naked savages; but it was magnified by 
the solicitous eye of love, and Ysabel’s 
heart was oppressed by fears. It so hap- 
pened that the natives, fleeing from their 
pursuers, led them far afield and hid 
themselves in mountain fastnesses, so that 
the Spanish were forced to abandon the 
chase without result other than an arrow 
wound to one of their own number, which 
retarded their return. Don Pedro, jealous 
of delay, and being unattached, rode on 
ahead, some hours’ march before the rest, 
and pausing at the presidio but long 
enough to report the failure of the expedi- 
tion, made haste to reach the side of Ysa- 
bel. 

As he approached the low, rambling 
adobe, a thought occurred to him that 
made him stop his horse and loosen the 
bright sash from his waist. Laughing 
softly to himself, he converted this into a 
sling, which he slipped about his neck 
and through it thrust his arm, then 
ambled slowly to the house. 

A score of dogs barked loudly, a score of 
Indian servants came running from the 
corral, and as he dismounted feebly from 
his horse, the Dona Ysabel sprang from 
the veranda with a low, glad cry. 

“ Pedro!” she cried; then added, in 
alarm, “Ah! Pedro mio, thou art wound. 
ed.” 

“Tt is nothing, Ysabel,” he said. “ One 
of their accursed arrows, that is all.” 

But he allowed her to help him to the 


house, and rejoiced in her tender solici- 


tude. | 

“Command those dogs to leave,” he said 
peevishly, indicating the Indians, who 
stood stolidly looking on. “ They annoy 
me. Por Dios, I trust them no more than 
those renegados in the hills.” 

“They are simple souls,” she said, “ and 
mean no harm.” 

But she ordered them to depart, and 
these two were left alone on the veranda. 

For a long time neither spoke. Then 
Pedro drew his chair up close to hers and 
spoke out frankly, without more ado. 

“Senora,” he said, “ I startled you just 
now. I was wrong to come upon you un- 
aware. But I am not sorry; I am very 
glad. Ah, Ysabel, your sweet solicitude 
betraved you. I have loved you, Ysabel, 
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since that first day when you knelt at 
prayer. I have hoped, Ysabel,—yes, I 
have dared to hope my love found answer 
in your heart. And it is so, dulce mia, is 
it not? ‘Tell me I am not mistaken. Tell 
me you love me, Ysabel.” | 

“To what end?” asked the woman, as 
if the words were forced from her against 
her will. “I am a married woman, senor, 
unless—unless— ‘Tell me, Don Pedro, 
where is my husband? ” 


“He is coming,” the other answered . 


gloomily. “ He will be here within the 
hour perhaps. He is alive and well.” 

The woman sighed. Indeed, it might 
scarce be called a sigh, so soft it was. But 
Don Pedro heard—the ears of love are 

keen. 

“Ysabel,” he cried eagerly, “ your heart 
pleads for me. You love me, Ysabel— 
deny it if you can. You will not say you 
love me? Deny it then. Tell me you do 
not love me, and I will go away.” 

“ Alas! I cannot,” murmured she. | 

And then the torrent of his love burst 
forth. He caught her to his breast anc 
kissed her brow, her cheeks, her lips. He 
held her close and whispered in her ear :-— 

“T knew it, Ysabel! Why, dulce mia, 
we were made for love. Your husband, he 


‘is to be honored,—yes, no doubt.. But 


made the idol of a young girl’s love? Ah, 
no. *T'is youth knows how to love. And 
x9 we love, my own, with all the ardor of 
vur youth. Say but the word, my Ysabel, 
“I love thee.’ Say it, sweet! 

And softly, cuiltily she breathed, “ I 
love thee, Pedro!” then broke from his 
embrace and ran sobbing into the house. 

But the truth was out. Don Pedro lost 
no chance to urge his suit. Occasion 
favored; in the end his pleadings con- 
quered, and the hapless pair resolved to 
fly. 

By what mad reasoning they laid their 
plans cannot be known; but no ship being 
then in readiness to sail, these two young 
lovers, for each of whom the whole world 
lay in the other’s eyes, resolved to fly by 
land, southward, to some mission of New 
Spain, and thence, if fortune favored, to 
Castile and freedom. If things went 
amiss,—which the blessed saints fore- 
fend,—why, they could die together, and 
so make a joyous end of sorrow. These, or 
plans like these, shadowy and vague, suf- 


‘‘He knew that the 
end was near’’ 


ficed to sweep away the woman’s last de- 
fense, and on a night of lowering clouds 
they fled. 

Now, if the eyes of Don Ulloa were 
closed by love, there was one about the 
hacienda who could see like a ferret in the 
dark, and hear like that which he was, an 
inquisitive servant with a love of mischief 
in his very heart’s core. By eavesdropping 
he had long since learned the secret of this 
pair, and but awaited a suitable moment 
for dramatic exposure of their guilt. To 
his. master this human rattlesnake now 
crept and struck deep fang into the hap- 
less man,—and was near to being crushed 
beneath his heel, as has been the fate of 
serpents since man first trod the earth. 
But at last the old Don listened to his tale 
and knew it for the truth, and lest open 
scandal should result, rode, wrathful but 
alone, in hot pursuit. 

It was not until the next day was half 
spent that he came upon their jaded and 
abandoned .horses, cropping the sweet 
young grass beside the sea. And he 
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loosened his sword in its sheath and 
peered about more sharply, for he knew 
that the end was near. 

It seemed most likely from the place 
where the horses had been left, that the 
fugitives would follow the line of the coast 
where better footing might be found upon 
the wave-washed beach than over the 
rough and broken mesa. Now, the land 
about this coast presents a bold front to 
the sea and the sandstone cliffs rising 
above the roaring surf are pierced and 
crumbled into many a wild, fantastic 
shape of arch and cave and pinnacle. Here 
many a shelter may be found where one 
might be concealed. 

Don Alvarado de Ulloa, by chance or 
fate directed,—who shall say,—rode out 
upon a bald, high point that thrust its 
mighty bulk far out into the van of the 
assaulting sea, and from this vantage- 
ground looked down upon a little cove 
whose farther bound was also guarded by 
a rocky point, with sullen breakers at its 
feet. The curving parallels of cliff and sea 
hemmed in a narrowing strip of shining 
sand, and seagulls screamed above the 
surf. But more than this the old Don saw, 
and from his lips a ery of rage broke forth 
as he caught sight of Ysabel and Pedro 
on the beach. 

Yet something there was in the strange 
movements of the pair that checked him 
in the act of slipping from his horse to 
continue the pursuit on foot. ‘They were 
running to and fro upon the beach, close to 
the cliff’s base, passing and repassing each 
other, beckoning and pointing upward. 
Sometimes the man would climb a little 
from the beach, and then spring down and 
pass quick hands along the rock and try 
again, in feverish excitement. Sometimes 
the woman wrung her hands or flung them 
upward with a gesture of despair. 

It was not long before the Don’s quick 
eye divined the cause of their alarm. 


“Oho!” he cried, “the rats are 
trapped!” and smote his fist upon his 
open palm. 


From where he stood the tale was 
plainly read. Into this little cove. the 
fugitives had ventured when the tide was 
low and sheltered them in some cool 
eavern from the heat of day and danger 
of pursuit. Here they had lingered, heed- 
less, till the sea had risen, cutting off es- 
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cape at either rocky point and creeping 
steadily upon the beach, whose ever-lessen- 
ing breadth foretold the narrow limit of 
their lives. The wave-worn surface of the 
cliff rose high above their heads and of- 
fered no support for clutching hands. 
Thus had their romance come to sorry end. 

But it lay not in the old Don’s nature 
to be content that fate should snatch re- 
venge from out his very hand, and leave 
him but a mere spectator where the lead- 
ing part belonged to him. That were a 
barren vengeance. His fingers itched to 
wield the sword once more, and feel the 
blade bite shrewdly as of old. Fortune 
had played him false unless he might with 
his own hand. avenge this foul dishonor to 
his name. | 

He sat there studying the line of cliff 
with jealous eye, intent to find some path, 
however hazardous, by which he might 
descend. And those below, seeking some 
way to mount, beheld his form loom black 
against the sky, like some dark monster 
thirsting for their blood, and felt their 
hearts sink at the sight. This much the 
Don could read of their emotions, for 
Ysabel shrank back and pointed upward 
at him. Then, after some talk between the 
two, Pedro beckoned him to help and ¥sa- 
bel held out imploring arms, and he could 
see them place their hands like trumpets 
to their mouths that he might catch their | 
cries. Kut he heard only the wild scream- © 
ing of the gulls above the hollow thunder 
of the surf; he thought only of revenge, 
and knew that he must hasten or be 
balked. He rode along the beetling verge 
and sought more closely for a path. Those 
two beleaguered ones below kept pace with 
him, as if hopeful of release. They should 
have known him better. ’ 

At last he came upon a place which from 
his former post he could not see, but which 
seemed to offer chances of success. A 
rough arroyo, where the winter floods. 


rushed downward to the sea, but now 


quite dry and _ partly overhung by 
stunted bushes, cut the cliff’s brow 
with a jagged wound and ended at a. 
height of twenty feet, or less, above the 


beach. Into this rocky channel, without. 


more ado, the old Don urged his horse and 
forced him to the very brink. A most for- 
bidding figure was he to the guilty pair. 
No light of mercy shone from his dark 
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‘*She fell upon her knees”’ 


eyes, which gleamed down at them stern 
and implacable as death. He seemed 
rather their executioner than their deliv- 
erer, and old tales of cruel deeds he had 
performed in war flashed vaguely through 
the minds of both. 

Unhastening, as one who knows what he 
would do and doubts not of the end, the 
Don dismounted from his horse, uncoiled 
the long riata from the saddle-bow, to 
which he soon made fast one end, and 
threw the other to the pair below, and 
waited, looking down upon them sternly, 
giving them no further grounds for hope 
than lay in this one act, which might mean 
either mercy or delayed revenge. 

A tremendous moment this for all; for 
that grim waiting one no less than for 
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those two who looked up, doubtful, from 
below. He saw them question each the 
other and look upon the foaming sea that 
swirled among the jagged rocks, and then 
look up again at him. The man, as he 
could see, was for the certain judgment of 
the waves, the woman for the chance of 
mercy in his own stern heart. At last the 
weman conquered, as he knew she must, 
and Pedro noosed the rope beneath her 
arms, then strained her to his heart and 
kissed her once, and gave the signal to pull 
up. 
"it was quickly done. The well-trained 
horse, as if he knew what burden strained 
upon the rope, moved slowly forward, step 
by step, and soon Don Alvarado de Ulloa 
stood face to face with Ysabel, his wife. 
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For one long moment they looked into 
each other’s eyes, and then the woman 
wavered, shrank with fear, and fell, unable 
to endure his stern, accusing gaze. She 
fell upon her knees before him, crying :— 

“Do not kill me, esposo mio! Let me 
live! ” | 

“I do not like that term, ‘ esposo mio,’ ~ 
he replied, unmoved. “I am not your 
husband, for I have no wife.. But, senora, 
1 do not war with women. You are safe. 
Go, live your tainted life as best you may. 
For myself, I have no wish to live, except 
just long enough to work my will upon 
that hound below. I will not let him 
perish in the waves, as by your face I see 
you fear. I will work my own revenge. I 
am about to kill him, semora! I am about 
to cut your dainty lover’s throat! ”. 

With this, quite heedless of her cries, 
quite heedless, too, of those soft arms that 
clasped his knees, he loosed the rope from 
her and from his saddle-bow and made 
one end secure to a gnarled root of stunted 
sumac-bush. 

“Sefora,” he said, “when I descend 
this rope, your husband that was and your 


lover that is will face each other in a duel 


to the death. I have no doubt of the 
result. Still, fate is fickle. Either man 
may fall. I pray you offer up your inno- 
cent prayers for him whose victory you 
most desire.” 

With these words he let the lariat fall, 
and swinging himself over the edge, slid 
quickly to the beach, where Don Pedro de 
Garcia stood with folded arms awaiting 
him. The noise of waters made speech 
difficult, but the old Don strode up to his 
enemy and shouted out the few words he 
had to say. 

“1 have come to kill you, my gay court 
butterfly!” he cried. “Ido not mean the 
sea to cheat me of my right. That rope 
means life. Well, you may set that hope 
aside, for I am going to kill you, Don 
Pedro de Garcia, here and now!” 

The other did not flinch. 

“You are an old man, Don Alvarado,” 
he replied, “and you had best climb up 
again. I will not fight so old a man.” 

“‘T knew you for a coward,” sneered the 
elder. “It is well I have you penned. 


You had run from me else. Perhaps a - 


blow will wake your courage.” 
And with that he smote Don Pedro full 
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upon the mouth. There could be no doubt 
that he had gained his point. There was 
no lack of courage in the angry eyes that 
now gave back the challenge in his own. 
But the young Don was cool. He wiped 
the blood from his cut lip before he an- 
swered. 

“You fool,” he cried, whipping out his 
blade. ‘“ You have to do with a swords- 
man known throughout Castile. I would 
have spared you. Now, on guard!” 


He was not kept long waiting. The — 


other’s weapon rattled on his own, and at 
the first assault he knew no weakling do- 
tard held the blade. Trained to the lighter 
weapon of the court and skilled in the 
duello’s more punctilious code, the heavy 
cut and thrust of this old war-dog found 
him at his worst. But he was light and ac- 
tive; the other old and stiff. He would 
soon force the play and end it with some 
skillful thrust. 

Such was the young man’s aim. The 
elder, with the old-time lust of battle in 
his heart, fought with a savage joy; bore 
down the practiced thrust by force of 
brawn and put in play those deadly tricks 
men learn in war; took note of every pit- 
fall for unwary feet and forced his foe to 
face the setting sun; then, slowly, foot by 
foot, with coolest calculation, drove him 
back towards Ysabel’s reboso, lying, as she 
had dropped it, on the beach. 

And now the old Don saw the end at 
hand and fought on steadily, not to be 
allured by seeming slackness in the other’s 
guard, nor trapped into unwary thrusts 
that might expose himself. He had laid his 
plan and knew when he should strike. He 
even played a little with his foe, and let 


him pause a moment on his way to death.’ 


But in the end he made a savage on- 
slaught, sharp and swift, and drove the 
other shrewdly back until that instant 
when his feet became entangled in the 
fallen shawl, then with a mighty stroke 


beat down his guard and thrust his sword 


hilt-deep into the doomed man’s throat. 
““A very pretty play,” he said, as he 


drew the weapon sharply forth, his foot. 


upon the dead man’s breast. “He breathed 
me at the last. I have grown rusty in these 
days of peace.” 

He wiped his sword on Ysabel’s reboso 
and thrust it in its sheath. The breakers 
were roaring loud and near and the surf 
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‘“A grand and solitary form 


already seethed about his feet. It was 
high time to go. Without another look at 
the man he had just now slain, he turned 
and walked to where the rope had hung. 
The rope was gone, and looking up, he saw 
the pale, set face of Ysabel look down like 
an avenging fate. 


So, ho! He was himself entrapped. - 


No need to ask for whom her prayers had 
been. No need to ask for mercy. It was 
her turn now, and Don Alvarado de Ulloa 
knew that he must die. Well, what of that! 
God knew he had no wish to live. The 
bitterness of life was what he dreaded. 
Death would be sweet. So let it be. 

He knelt him down upon the wet sea 
sand, the thunder of the waters in his 


against the darkening sky ” 


ears, the salt spume flying in his face, the 
seagulls screaming overhead, and like a 
true and Catholic gentleman, as_ he 
doubted not he was, commended his soul to 
God. 

There was a rough rock off the beach on 
which the waves broke fiercely, and to this. 
he made his way, wading leg-deep in the 
rushing surf. And here, a grand and soli- 
tary form against the darkening sky, he 
waited, leaning on his sword, for death. 
re Ysabel last saw him as the darkness 

ell. 

A few days later this unhappy woman 
was found by friendly Indians, wandering 
demented up and down the shore and call- 
ing for Don Pedro de Garcia. 
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The Madrono Placing a Whistling Buoy 


PACIFIC COAST LIGHT SERVICE 


By J. M. BALTIMORE 


NE of the greatest safeguards to the 
commerce of the world is the light 
service. Few countries on the globe 

are better equipped in this respect than 
the United States. All along her vast 
stretch of coast exists a perfect system, 
and ceaseless vigilance is exercised. From 
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every point where danger lurks to naviga- 
tion, light-stations send forth their 
friendly and warning rays far out over the 
tossing waters. Scores of these beacons 
are scattered along the winding shore-line 
from Northern Maine down to the Mexi- 
can Coast in the waters of the Gulf. There 
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Pacific Coast 


are almost countless other “ aids to navi- 
gation,” in the way of fog-signals, buoys, 
beacons, range-lights, light-ships, light- 
stations, tenders, and many more. | 

If the light service on the Atlantic sea- 
board is complete and efficient, the same 
may with truth be said of the service on 
the Pacific Coast. Our Western civiliza- 
tion and settlement are of much more re- 
cent date, and consequently our com- 
merce of younger growth; but considering 
this fact, the protection afforded marine 
and river navigation is nearly as complete 
and ample as that on the other side of the 
continent. 

Congress is nearly sure to pass the ap- 
propriation for a light and fog-signal at 
Point Arguello, which will rob the western 
entrance to Santa Barbara Channel of its 
terrors. There are a few more uncovered 
points and unlighted stretches, but they 
are likely soon to be reached. 

Indeed, the Government has been very 
liberal in the expenditure of public money, 
in creating, establishing, and maintaining, 
such a perfect and comprehensive system 
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for the safety and protection of Pacific 


Coast commerce. Comparatively few ma- 
rine disasters are reported, considering the. 


vast stretch of coast and the great number 


of vessels that traverse the Pacific Ocean. 


and touch at, and depart from, the various 
ports. 
The Pacific Coast light service is com- 
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The Yerba Buena Buoy Depot 


prised of two districts—the Twelfth and 
Thirteenth. Within the limits of these 
districts are included all the wide expanse 
of coast which commences at the southern 
boundary-line of California and ends 
among the regions of endless snow and ice 
in the far northern seas. Much of the 
coast—especially that to the north—is 


wild and rugged, exposed to a tempestu-— 


ous sea. 

The Twelfth District, which covers more 
than a thousand miles, embraces all aids to 
navigation on the seacoast, bays, rivers, 
and other tidal waters of-California. 

San Francisco is the headquarters, and 
Commander U. Sebree, of the United 
States Navy, is the Inspector of the 
Twelfth District. There are in this dis- 
trict : 


Lighthouses and lighted 


three post-lights... ‘in . 39 
Day or unlighted beacons 46 
Lighted beacons used also as day-marks...... i 
Fog-signals operated by steam 15 
Fog-signals operated by clockwork............... 7 
Fog-signal operated by hand ........................ 1 
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Whistling buoys in position .................6...06. 12 
Bell-buoys in position. 
Steamer Madrono, buoy-tender, and for sup- 
Steam launch of Madrojiv............ 1 
Steam launch Hazel, for construction and 


The duty of supplying the various light- 
stations, of inspection, and of looking gen- 
erally after the buoyage of the district, 
devolves upon the United States light- 
house tender Madrofio, supplemented by 
the two steam launches mentioned above. 
The adrono, is an iron screw steamer of 
handsome model. This vessel was built by 
J. H. Dialogue & Company of Camden, 
New Jersey, in 1885, and arrived in San 
Francisco January 29, 1886. She is 163 
feet long; beam, 27 feet; hold, 14 feet. 
Her master is David Davies. 

The vessel is one of the best of her class 
—stanch and swift. So large is the dis- 
trict, and so numerous the aids to naviga- 
tion, that the Madrofo is kept almost con- 
stantly on the move, carrying supplies to 
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the many light-stations, making inspection 
trips, and looking generally after the ex- 
tensive system of signals, buoys, etc. In 
the course of the year she travels many 
thousands of miles. 

The Thirteenth District extends Fcom 
the boundary between California and Ore- 


gon, to the northern boundary of the 


United States, and includes Alaska. It 
embraces all aids to navigation on the sea- 
coast of Oregon,and Washington, and the 
United States waters of the Strait of Juan 
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Fog-signals operated by clockwork ...... 5 
Whistling buoys in position 
Bell-buoys in POSition 4 


Other buoys in position .......... 
Steamer Manzanita, buoy-tender, and for 
supply and inspection 
Steamer Columbine, for construction and 
In extent, the district is much larger 
than the Twelfth, and the aids to naviga- 
tion much more numerous. It includes all 
that long stretch of coast north of the 
British possessions, clear away to the 
northern limits of Alaskan waters. That 


The Farallon Station in a Fog 


de Fuca, Washington Sound, and the Gulf 


of Georgia, and.on the tidal waters tribu- 
tary to the sea, strait, sound, and gulf be- 
tween the limits named, together with 
those on Alaskan waters. 

Commander George C. Reiter, United 
States Navy, is the Inspector. There are 
in this district: 


Lighthouses and beacon-lights, including 


Light-vessel in position ............ 1 
Day or unlighted beacons ..............ccsscccceeees 42 


Fog-signals operated by steam or hot-air 


part of the coast is only sparsely settled, 
comparatively, the sea at certain seasons 
very tempestuous—subject to heavy winds 
and strong currents—and the dangers to 
navigation are many. 

Two first-class lighthouse tenders are 
required to meet the needs of this large 
district. Several trips are necessary each 
year to Alaskan waters, and several weeks 
are required to make the round voyages. 
To supply the large number of light-sta- 
tions with provisions, oil, etc., to make the 
required inspection, and to attend to the 
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buoyage, the two tenders—Columbine and 
Manzanita—are constantly employed. 

It is also the duty of the tenders of both 
districts vigilantly to guard the interests 
of commerce and navigation generally; to 
assist all vessels that may require assist- 
ance; to look after derelicts, wrecks, 
wreckage, and remove or destroy anything 
that may endanger navigation. 

The Manzanita is a wooden vessel of 
handsome model, and is very stanchly 
built. She is larger than the Madrojo, is 
a swift and safe steamer, and well adapted 
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to the work. The Manzanita was built in 
the East. She left New York October, 
1879, and reached San Francisco in Janu- 
ary, 1880. In February, 1886, she was 
transferred from the Twelfth Lighthouse 
District to the Thirteenth. The vessel 
reached Portland, Oregon, February 5, 
1886, and reported for duty at once. Her 
master is William E. Gregory. Repairs 
have recently been made to the vessel at a 
cost of $31,000, and she is now in first- 
class condition for active service. 

The steam tender Columbine is the 
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Disappointment Light 


handsomest of the fleet. In dimensions 
and tonnage she is about equal to the Ma- 
drono, though of more attractive model. 
The vessel was built in Lake Superior, but 
was soon after transferred to New York. 
She then received orders to proceed to 
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Portland, Oregon, for duty in the Thir- 
teenth Lighthouse District. She left New 
York October 30, 1892, for the Pacific 
Coast in command of Lieutenant-Com- 
mander C. H. West, United States Navy. 
Some damages were sustained by the ves- 
sel during her long voyage around Cape 


Horn. These were repaired at San Fran- 


cisco, which port was reached in January, 
1893. In April, 1893, she reported for 
duty at Portland. She has proved herself 
an excellent sea-boat and well adapted for 
her work along the boisterous coast. Her 
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master is Charles H. Richardson. Each of 
the tenders—Madrofio, Manzanita, and 
Columbine—carries a crew of twenty men. 

One of the great aids to coastwise navi- 
gation is the light-ship which is moored 
eight miles off the mouth of the Columbia 
River. The lights from this vessel can be 
seen at night for many miles at sea, in all 
directions ; and when its welcome gleam is 
descried by pilots of steamers and sailing 
vessels, all doubts and misgivings are set 
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Columbia River Light-Ship No. 50 


at rest—they know just where they are. 
If the night be dark and tempestuous, the 
pilots “lay by” until dawn, when they 
can pass in over the bar, or else proceed on 
their voyage up or down the coast. 


This light-ship is known as “ Columbia 
River Light-Ship No. 50,” and her dimen- 
sions are: length, 112 feet; hold, 13 feet; 
beam, 27 feet. The vessel is a new one, 
having been very recently constructed at a 
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large outlay to the Government. KEspe- 
cially to vessels entering the mouth of the 
Columbia River, or those departing there- 
from, the light-ship is one of the greatest 


safeguards. She is firmly held in position 


by means of a ponderous mushroom an- 
chor to which is attached a massive chain 
cable. During the heaviest sea and most 
violent gales, the light-ship safely rides 
the tempest. Captain A. E. Cann is in 
command of the light-ship, and she car- 
ries a crew of seven men. 

No point on the whole stretch of coast 
from the Mexican line to the mouth of the 
Yukon is better guarded—not even except- 
ing the Golden Gate—than is the entrance 
to the mouth of the Columbia. Within a 
radius of twenty miles are the light-sta- 
tions at Tillamook Rock, Point Adams, 
Cape Disappointment, the light-ship, and 
lastly, the pilot schooner. 

The United States buoy depot for the 
Thirteenth Lighthouse District is located 
at Tongue Point in the Columbia River, 


Point Adams Light 


only a short distance above the little city 
of Astoria. An immense quantity of buoys 
and supplies which are needed in the dis- 
trict is kept stored at the depot to be 
distributed as often as may be necessary. 
Portland is the headquarters of the Thir- 
teenth District, though the tenders Colum- 
bine and Manzanita spend the most of the 
time at Astoria when not engaged in mak- 
ing cruises among the various light-sta- 
tions along the coast. 

In conclusion, it may be stated with 
truth that the Government has omitted no 
reasonable expenditure to throw every pos- 
sible safeguard around the commerce of 
the Pacific Coast. With many light-sta- 
tions, fog-signals, beacons, countless buoys, 
and other aids to navigation, and three 
handsome and rapid steamers, the light 
service is a most comprehensive and effi- 
cient one. The equipment is complete in 
every respect, and its maintenance in- 
volves the annual expenditure of a very 
large sum of public money. 


Tillamook Light 
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The Price of Victory 


CAMPAIGNING IN THE PHILIPPINES — II 


WITH COMPANY I OF THE FIRST CALIFORNIA VOLUNTEERS 


By PANDIA PF LLI 


(Illustrated by Blashki, mainly from pencil ketches by the author ) 


. T LENGTH came the long-looked- 
for command, that we were to hold 
ourselves in heavy marching order 

to be ready to turn out at a moment’s 

notice, and that everything was to be 
packed, as we would be breaking camp for 
good. 

Cheer after cheer was given, as it was 
made known that our battalion was to be, 
with the regulars, the first to move to the 
front. Everything was done to reduce the 
weight that we should have to carry to its 
minimum. Blankets were chopped in 
half, and our wardrobe was cut down to 
a change of socks and a spare shirt. Still, 
with the hundred rounds of ammunition 
in our knapsacks, we had no mean weight 
to carry. 

All night long, till about one o’clock in 
the morning, we were loading with com- 
missary stores the barges that were to con- 
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ver 3 to our new encampment. It was 
“heap plenty ” of hard work, but nobody 
was heard to grumble. To tell the truth, 
it would have done more harm than good 
to have done so. Army rules and regula- 
tions are not to be trifled with in war- 
time. 

Six o’clock was the time we filed out 
from Cayité, followed by the cheers of 
those who were to remain behind for the 
present. Rubber blankets (ponchos) had 
been issued to us, as also shelter-tents. 
Half of a shelter-tent, which weighed only - 
a trifle, was carried. Besides acting as a 
shelter, it is supposed to answer as a 
waterproof and for a variety of other pur- 
poses. It is necessarily not of sufficient 
height for a man to stand upright under, 
but can shelter from the inclemency of the 
weather two men, lying down, if not too 
long-legged. 
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Our transports consisted of a 
couple of barges and a steam 
launch. 

After considerable maneu- 
vering on the part of the fleet, 
—much punting and pushing 
by the natives with their twen- 
ty-foot bamboo poles,—the two 
_ barges managed to approach 
the shoal shores sufficiently for 
their half-baked occupants to 
wade ashore. But the steamer 
was not to be treated so cava- 
lierly. For a preliminary she 
ran aground, and it took half 
an hour of yelling and gesticu- 
lation of the native engineers, 
pilots, etc., to get her off. Once 
clear, they chased around for 


another channel, and in five minutes had 


fixed her beak good and strong in the 
sand. It took about two hours to con- 
vince them that we were fast, and another 
hour for one of the barges to come to our 
assistance. After having helped to land 
sufficient commissary stores to answer our 
immediate wants, we formed into com- 
panies and partook of a hastily prepared 
meal at Paranaqué. 
_ Paranaqué has the sameness about it of 
all the Philippine villages. There are 
rows of natives houses and stores where 
are sold sweetmeats and gin, and of 
course, cigarettes and cigars. ‘The cigars 
are made of pure tobacco, and if properly 
seasoned and handled, would make an ex- 
cellent smoke. After pay-day there was 
none so poor as not to be seen puffing on a 
cigar. 

The natives clustered around and dis- 
cussed us freely in their own language. 
A good percentage of them bore scars 
from the fights they had with the Spanish. 
But few were free from running sores of 
some sort. One of them showed me with 
great pride the white marks of two dif- 
ferent healed bullet-wounds on his body. 
He explained that when hit the Spaniard 
would fall, and “the subsequent proceed- 
ings would interest him no more”; but 
the Filipino, when full of lead, would but 
shake himself and continue his career of 
blood and rapine through the Spanish 
ranks as if nothing unusual had happened. 

There was the usual _ substantially 
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Forward! 


erected stone church, with a well of cool 
water at its rear. Everybody here is most 
religious. I have listened to a Filipino 
and his family pray consecutively for two 
hours at a stretch before retiring for the 
night. Then they will. wake up in the 
morning, and at sharp play would be al- 
most the equal of a white man. 

At two o'clock we slung knapsacks and 
marched to Pueblo Tambo, three miles up 
the road, which was to be our camping- 
ground. 

Although to walk three miles requires 
no very great effort under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, there are times, such as this 
was, when the three seemed to multiply 
itself over and over again. What with 


the suffocating heat, dust, flies, weight of 


the equipments, and straps of our knap- 
sacks that dragged into the shoulder and 
stopped the blood circulating in the arms, 
it was no picnic. There never was such a 
thickly populated country as the Philip- 
pine Islands. No wonder that they wish 
to crowd each other out! Just as we were 
wondering if ever our destiny would be 
reached came the ‘welcome command, 
“ Halt” 

The camping-ground allotted to us— 
called Pueblo Tambo by the Spanish—had 
all the requisite space to it that was neces- 
sary. It was a grassy flat, sheltered from 
the Spanish view by thick brush and 
jungle. On the right was the sea, and the 
Pasig road on the left. © 

It did not take long to pitch our Lilli- 
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putian tents. Once up, they presented 
what the French would express as a 
mignon appearance. But small as they 
were, they proved invaluable against all 
sorts of “sample” weather for one month. 

As the last tent was being pitched it 
began to rain, and kept it up steadily all 
night. It took the wits of the whole com- 
pany three hours to light the fire of green, 
damp wood, boil the coffee, and cook some 
slices of bacon. Then we retired for the 
night. 

About ten o’clock we were awakened by 
the sound of “Boom! boom! boom! 
bang! bang! whr-r! whr-r!” and the 
various other sounds which denote that a 


Governor’s Palace 


Headquarters of American Army of Occupation, with 
irst Battalion, First California Volunteers, 
as Guard of Honor 


fight is in progress. It continued all the 
night through, and gradually slackened 
on the approach of daylight. 

The proceedings had a novel interest to 
us, and we expected to see scores—yea, 
hundreds—of dead in the morning, and 
to hear of the capture of some important 
position. We were unsophisticated, how- 
ever, as yet to the mysteries of native war- 
fare. Instead of avalanches of dead, 
dying, and wounded, a few natives hobbled 
up or were carried in litters to be treated 
by our surgeons, mostly for wounds 
through their hands. They hold their 
arms high above their heads when shooting 
from the trenches. They were the heroes 
of last night’s encounter, in which four 
hundred Spanish had been killed and 
about three times that amount wounded. 
The Filipinos could very successfully edit 
a newspaper on the 
up-to-date plan of 
supplying their 
events to suit the 
public taste. 

Next morning we 
were set to work to 
put Camp Dewey 
into some sort of 


shape. Trenches 


am were dug around 


ee the tents to draw off 
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the surface water, 
and the tents were 
raised on bamboo 
platforms one foot 
from the ground, 
and bamboo beds 
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fixed therein, the commodiousness 
of the tent depending on the skill 
and handiness of the inmates. 
The Filipinos did not approve 
of our appropriating the bamboo, 
although they had no prior right 
to it, being but squatters since the 
war began. After vigorous action 
in pantomime, they would draw 
their long knives, and gesticulate 
wildly with them, as though ev- 
erything within a hundred yards 
would be dead in a couple of minutes. 
Finding that it did not intimidate the 
soldier, who would continue to chop 
cheerfully away as though nothing in 
particular was taking place around him, 
they would. sheath their weapons with 
the usual whine about “Pobre Fili- 
pino,” and many muttered imprecations. 


San Antonio Battery 
Bombarded by Dewey, August 13th 


We overcame the same difficulty whenever 
we sent out a wood detail for the kitchen 
by one of us packing a gun. It com- 
manded respect! What the natives desired 
was to sell us the wood and everything 
else that could have any sort of a money 
value attached to it. 

Probably we were the mildest-mannered 
and most apologetic army of occupation 
that ever entered into possession of the 
enemy’s territory. Many another country 
would have never humored their whims 
and fancies as we did. They were full of 
flattery and cajolery as long as they were 
sucking in the money of the “ American 
amigo,’ but when things did not happen 
to shape themselves right their way, then 
they looked as ugly as they dared. 

However, objection or no objection, we 
had our bamboo, and many of the tents 
looked like joss-houses, with a scaffolding 
built outside for a blanket to hang on as 
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protection from the sun. ‘Tables, chairs, 
and gun-racks of the same material com- 
pleted the outfit, and though it lacked the 
Chinaman’s neatness of execution, it was 
serviceable for all that. 

That night it was given the insurgents 
to understand that if unsuccessful in their 
attack on Manila, they were to vacate the 
trenches in our favor. 

That evening about eight 
o’clock the attack began, and 
all that night they hammered 
away. What a noise, and what 
a waste of ammunition! It 
ended in a heavy repulse for 
the natives, although at one 
time one or two had actually 
straggled their way into the 
outskirts of the town. 

In the morning as many of 
the wounded were carried into 
camp as our surgeons were able to 
treat. One of them was a _ captain, 
shot through the side and through the 
thigh. His case was hopeless, and in 
a few minutes he died a soldier’s death 
under the shade of a tree. Then they 
packed the litter once more _ shoulder- 
high, and _ slowly carried his’ limp 
body, half sagging outside, in the direc- 
tion of the cemetery. We counted at least 
forty bodies being conveyed over the road 
in that direction. Nobody seemed to be 
very much concerned about it, or, if so, 
their feelings were very successfully 
smothered. Not that the Filipinos are an 
unaffectionate race; but having been en- 
gaged in continual warfare for so many 
years, death by them is taken in a very 
matter-of-fact manner, as a contingency 
liable to happen at any time. 

Meanwhile our other two battalions had 
arrived two days later than we, and the 
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Colorado boys on the 18th. On the 20th 
came the Nebraska and Pennsylvania regi- 
ments. These, with the Utah Light Ar- 
tillery, the Astor Battery and two regi- 
ments of regulars—the Fourteenth and 
Kighteenth—constituted our forces. If ! 
have omitted any names, I must offer as 
an apology that with so many men and the 
tents occupying such an area of ground, it 
would have been a veritable reporter’s job 
to keep track of who was and who was not 
in camp. 

After the repulse of the insurgents, our 
men replaced them in the trenches and on 
outpost duty. Not many days elapsed be- 
fore the Coloradans treated us to a false 
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alarm. ‘To the disinterested onlooker it 
must have presented some of the melo- 
dramatic elements of a play at the old 
Moroseco. At about half-past eight was 
sounded the.call to arms. How weirdly its 
monotonous notes fell on the unbroken 
stillness of the slumbering camp, repeat- 
ing over and over again at rapid rate the 
familiar assembly! ‘Then came a scur- 
rying of feet, as all sprang out of bed, 
thrust on shoes and trousers, slung over 
their shoulders haversacks containing a 
hundred rounds of ammunition, buckled 
on their belts with fifty cartridges, and 
were ready for action. As they hastily 
lined up in their company’s streets, the 
roll was called by Sergeant Golly in sub- 
dued tones. Then came the word of com- 
mand from the Captain, “ Right forward ; 
fours right! *” and away we marched, like 
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so many dreary, silent phantoms. Noth- 
ing audible but the “splosh, splosh” of 
the rain, as it soaked through our uni- 
forms and fell upon the spongy turf. 
Then again, we were drawn up outside the 
encampment by companies to await our 
orders. In hoarse whispers traveled along 
the ranks the canard that the Spaniards 
had broken out all along the beach, and an 
attack on us with full force would be the 
probability. 

Couriers galloping in, and the sharp, 
decisive challenge of the sentinels as every 
now and again a wondering Filipino who 
was unaware of the state of affairs came 
near, with the pitchy darkness of the 


A Filipino Sentry 


night, added to the general uncanniness of 
the scene. Everybody was wrought up to 
the highest point of expectancy, and the 
slightest rustle or noise claimed signifi- 
cance to our overwrought nerves. 

At length came the order for our com- 
pany to advance. We did so in squads, 
and then formed as skirmishers in the 
trench immediately facing our encamp- 
ment. Captain Richter then gave us a 
few practical words of advice about saving 
our ammunition and when and where to 
fire, and we patiently awaited the enemy 
with all sorts of contracted feelings in the 
region of our stomachs. 

The enemy failed to put in an appear- 
ance. We began to get impatient. It was 
raining cats and dogs, and crouching un- 

-der cover in the trench was cramping in 
its effect. 
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Another half-hour passed. The situa- 
tion was more freely discussed, with a gen- 
eral belief in the falsity of the alarm. 
Half an hour more and the scare was over. 
We had nothing more to do than to march 
back to our tents, with a cheering word of 
praise from the Captain on our prompt 
turn-out. 

' Although the alarm was without founda- 

tion, the night’s work served a more valu- 
able lesson in the realities of warfare than 
ten times that amount of show-drills. 
From that time on we slept with our 
clothes on, and with an eye—or, rather, 
an ear—open, ready to turn out at a 
minute’s notice. 

Our first experience of outpost duty was 
on the Pasig Road, about three miles 
from camp, extending to the seashore. 
The Spaniards fired freely at our men 
when on the beach, but luckily their bul- 
lets flew wide. The “ ziz—ziz—zip!” of 
the Mauser bullet was a revelation to the 
majority of us, as it sped by like some 
spiteful giant bluebottle. 

There was plenty of discomfort in pass- 
ing the night in a mixture of chopped 
straw and oozy black liquid mud, with a 
dilapidated stable-roof as sole protection 
against the pouring rain, although there 
was no very pressing danger. 

The Spaniards apparently prefer to be 
the attacked rather than the attacking 
party. From the very beginning they 
seemed to be well aware of the utter hope- 
lessness of their cause, and lacked the 
spirit to take the initiative, and by forcing 
us to protracted vigilance wear out and 
dispirit our numerically inferior body of 
men. 

A few stray bullets whistling here and 
there are every-day occurrences to the na- 
tives. Business is transacted in their 
poky little stores, and their eggs, meat, 
and bread, are sold at starvation prices, 
just as if peace and plenty were the order 
of the day. 

On August 25th, General Merritt ar- 
rived on a little steamer, the City of Para, 
and took possession of his command. | 

On the last of the month we had our 
first engagement with the Spanish. How 
it was brought about is beyond my powers 
to tell. But from the systematic firing 
kept up by the enemy, it no doubt must 
have been carefully premeditated. Per- 
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haps it was to capture the guns of the 
Utah Battery, which were a serious men- 
ace to them from the trenches. 

At any rate, their plans seemed to be 
laid something like this: A large force 
were to assail our front, while a second 
executed a flank attack on the right, and 
another would sweep the roads and the 
fields in the rear of the Americans, so 
as to prevent support coming up from 
Camp Dewey. 

About a quarter-past twelve, on August 
1st, we were awakened in a hurry by the 
sound of heavy firing. The dull, heavy 
report of the Springfield rifle, so distinct 
from the sharp crack of the Mauser, told us 
that our outposts must be in an engage- 
ment. We were not given many seconds 
to rub the sleep out of our eyes before out 
rang the alarm. The artillery, the regu- 
lars, and the Pennsylvanians were fighting 
the Spanish like demons, and were hold- 
ing them in check; but their fifty rounds 
of ammunition—all their belts contained 
—were on the point of exhaustion, and 
supports had to be sent for. 

This is an example of the stuff of which 
the troops in the trenches were made. 
Three rounds only remained in their belts, 
and they were fixing bayonets preparatory 
to a charge, when we came to their relief. 
Not a thought of retreat had entered their 
minds! This, of course, we ascertained 
afterwards. Our immediate action was 
not to sum up the why and wherefore of 
things,—a private’s thinking is done for 
him,—but to scurry into ranks with all 
speed. 

The night was dark,—the Spaniards do 
not seem to have any stomach for daylight 


 figthing,—and with our knapsacks heavy 


with two hundred rounds of ammunition, 
we went groping our way along the muddy 
road up to our knees in slush, stumbling 
now and again, with a curse, into some 
pool tracked out by the merciless rain. 
Everybody spoke in whispers. This meant 
business at last, and though we were fully 
braced up to any eventuality that might 
face us, there was a choking sensation that 
now and again would arise in the throat. 

We advanced single file up both sides of 
the road about half a mile. Then came 
the “ zing—zing! ” of a few spent bullets, 
and we were ordered to diverge into the 
fields on the left and deploy as a line of 
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skirmishers. Bullets now were whistling 
freely around, and the only way forward 
was to advance a few yards by rushes and 
then lie down. But the shelter was of the 
scantiest. We were wedged in between E 
Company and M Company in an open 
field fronted by a thin line of brush and a 
lone house, scored through and through 
with bullets. Bob Nicholson was the first 
man to be hit. A bullet pierced clean 
through his shoulder, leaving a small 
round hole. As a veteran of the English 
service in the naval brigade, he had been 
through the decisive battles of the Nile 
Expedition without a scratch. He fell 
back to the rear without a word. Schmidt 
shortly afterwards received a shot through 
the calf of his leg. He tried to hobble off 
unperceived without aid, but his leg re- 
fused to bear the weight of his body; so 
in spite of his protest he was obliged to 
accept assistance. 

Captain Richter had enough of this. A 
few minutes more and none of us would be 
left. The bullets were plowing into the 
dirt in all directions, and the shells were 
bursting with the noise of so many rockets 
gyrating through the air. Luckily, they 
seemed to be aimed so as to fall in the in- 
termediate space between us and E Com- 
pany. As some one sagely remarked just 
then, our premium for life insurance 
would have been very heavy. Something 
had to be done, and that quickly. 

Careless of exposure, Captain Richter 
sprang forward, and after a few words 
with Captain O’Neil, of M Company, or- 
dered us off to the right. As we moved 
toward our new position the long grass of 
the hay-meadow through which we were 
passing waved high over our heads when- 
ever we lay down. The bullets seemed to 
overlook us here; but as soon as we 
groped our way toward a house, the white- 
washed walls of which we could see glim- 
mering against the blackness of the night, 
once more they came humming around us. 
No doubt the Spaniards were fully aware 
of its whereabouts. It must be remem- 
bered that they had the vantage of fight- 
ing us on ground every foot of which they 
must have been familiar with. Dan 
O’Neil, Musician Payson, and Stewart, 
were hit by the same volley. Dan O’Neil 
had a narrow escape. The bullet passed 
through his side an inch from the spine 
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and out at the back, wedging fast in one 
of the cartridges in his belt behind. He 
now owns a belt which as a souvenir of the 
late war would with difficulty be dupli- 
cated. The sensation of being hit he de- 
scribed as a blow from a club and a sting- 
ing lash from a whip simultaneously de- 
livered. Stuart received his wound 
through his hand. He had it hastily ban- 
daged and walked back to the hospital, 
cursing his luck as he turned back, for 
being debarred from repaying the Span- 
iards a little in their own coin. Payson 
was hit in the heel, and wanted to rush 
forward in our advance, but thanks to 
the darkness, he fell forward into a well 
up to his waist in water, out of which he 


was helped, limping into camp. 


It was just about this time that Captain 
Richter received a shot through the top 
of the skull. For the minute he failed to 
realize its full seriousness. Like the true 
soldier he was, he declared his intention of 
remaining amongst his boys till the busi- 
ness was settled. As he was being carried 
back, unconsciousness overcame him, 


though at intervals he would arouse him- 


self from his torpor and give some order 
to Privates Drummond and Garfield, who 
had him in their care, that they were to 
deliver on their return to the ranks. 

For two days he seemed to rally and 
great hope of his recovery was entertained. 
As we were returning from outpost duty 
on the 4th, a messenger came running up 
with the news that Captain Richter was 
dying. Next day he was given a soldier’s 
funeral,.and as the farewell volley sounded 
over the newly-dug grave, and the mel- 
ancholy “ taps ” was sounded for the last 
time, many a moist eye attested the truth 
of Father McKinnon’s words, that, “ with 
his death, we had lost a man who was as a 
father to us.” 

All this has taken considerable space to 
write about, but in its actual occurrence 


the time was of the briefest. 


Once free of the house we verged again 
to the right, which brought us into the 
original position that we were to take. 
Through heavy brush we crashed, now 
ankle-deep in sloppy mire, now fighting 
our way through bamboo growth with 
barbed hooks that tore our hands and faces 
and ripped through our soft blue shirts. 
Again into the open, when we splashed 
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one another with the rich, unctuous 
muddy water of a sloppy rice-field, and 
laughed and chaffed each other whenever 
a bullet was dodged. As though a bullet 
could be dodged! The novelty of being 
a human target had worn off. ‘To be 
familiar with anything is to see the ridicu- 
lous side of it—more so, perhaps, than the 
serious. | 

At last we were in the trenches. M 
Company, which occupied what was to be 
our actual position, filed off to the right. 
The trenches were waist-deep in water. 
Nobody in particular seemed to care. Al- 
ready the continual rain had drenched us 
through and through, and once wet to the 
skin, there is no getting any wetter. 

Low we crouched, for the storm of bul- 
lets was still around us though the fire was 
not so concentrated as when near the 
house. Whizz! and a bullet would strike 
a tree, knocking a branch into the water 
beneath. Whizz! whizz! a couple of them 
would scud by, twanging a regular musical 
scale till they buried themselves in the 
ground behind. Whirr! whirr! and a 
shell, with a sound as though a whole 
bunch of rockets had been let off, would 
come meandering along, bringing our 
hearts into our mouths and cutting short 
and spoiling an interesting conversation. 
Plump! and a solid one-pound shell 
would flop onto the ground like the dump 
of a cartload of bricks. 

Strict orders were given us not to fire 
on any account. In the first place, it could 
not have been done without danger to our 
own men in front; in the second place, it 
would have divulged our presence and po- 
sition, with probably only a waste of am- 


munition, as in the darkness we could only | 


surmise the whereabouts of the enemy. So 
we lay still and swapped notes. | 

It was strange how near the bullets 
could fly without causing disaster. Ser- 
geant Sheen displayed his rifle, and the 
top of its stock, just underneath the steel- 
work, was clipped by a bullet. Corporal 
Cappelman, when near the house in the 
other field farther back, had his hat-crown 
grazed by a bullet, and a board split be- 
hind his head against which he was lean- 
ing. Private Lundy carried about in his 
haversack a twisted Mauser bullet, of 
which he was unconscious till his return to 
camp. He found it curled up amongst his 
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cartridges, all contorted out of shape. It 
had lodged itself amongst them, having 
scarred half a dozen or so, and bent one 
double, without exploding any of them in 
its erratic travels. 

The usual wag, without which no crowd 
is complete, was there. “ Catch it!” he 
said, as a bullet came whistling by, and 
henceforth for the remainder of the even- 
ing you were asked to catch everything 
that came your way. 

Suddenly it seemed as if the enemy’s 
fire was creeping in upon us. Lieutenant 
Huber, in command of the company, 
ordered us to load. The shells glided into 
the gun-breeches as if by magic. “ Ready! 
Aim!” and every gun was thrust over the 
intrenchment bank. “ Fire!” and a volley 
pealed out as though there were but one 
man. Soldiering comes natural to an 
American, and after being made a target. 
of for a nearly continuous three hours, it 
makes him feel like business when it 
comes round to his turn. 

After three volleys and two rounds at 
will, the Spanish fire died off and grad- 
ually ceased. Of course, it was impossible 
to rate the effect of our fire. Any way, it 
must have carried conviction to the enemy 
that the American supports were at hand 
and cheered our troops on the fighting- 
line, who with only three cartridges in 
their belts, rather than fall back, were fix- 
ing bayonets as a last resource to drive the 
Spanish back to their intrenchments. 

Numb with cold and stiffened by the 
cramping position we were constrained to 
assume when occupying the trenches, we 
clambered out in some way and dog-trotted 
on to the Manila road. Diverging to the 
right, we passed by the Utah Battery, 
which was being replenished with a fresh 
stock of ammunition. There was no time 
to compare notes with them. But we were 
quickly thrown into skirmish line to hold 
the road should the Spaniards send any of 
their troops down there. 

Till daybreak we lay behind the trees, 
with the brush the only protection afforded 
in an exposed position. All night long 
were we on the alert, but save an occa- 
sional anathema from one of our men and 
the splash! splash! of the raindrops as 
they rolled off the branches down our 


necks, the silence was unbroken. How the 


hours seemed to drag their weary length! 


as 
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It seemed as if the daylight would never 
come with its attendant relief, and the 
luxury of something to eat and drink, and 
above all a good sleep. 

Slowly dawned in the east a purple 
flush ; then followed on its heels a crimson 
bar. They transfused themselves, mingling 
with streaks of yellow and violet flecked 
with green, and with no more dillydallying 
the sun had risen in its splendor, with all 
the suddenness of an Eastern sunrise. 

We stared at each other with a kind of 
grim humor. Indeed, we were a tough- 
looking gang, spattered all over with clay, 
and our uniforms hanging limply on our 
humped backs. As for our rifles, they 
were as rusty as if they had just been 
delved out of the earth’s center, and our 
web-belts were skewed around in every 
position save with the plate over the regu- 
lation button. All of us had that strained, 
fixed look in the eyes that is begotten by 
making a night of it. But wine and cards 
had not been the attraction. 

At half-past five we were moved over to 
the left, where the regulars were in- 
trenched. ‘There stood a lone convent, 
against which the Spanish were still di- 
recting a desultory fire. On the roof was 
one of our sharpshooters, squirming 
around to get a favorable shot at the ene- 
my whenever a white helmet bobbed up 
above the dirt wall with a like kind inten- 
tion. He seemed to take a lively interest 
in his work, scolding himself sotto voce 
whenever his bullet struck wide of his 
quarry. As he was coolness itself, care- 
fully calculating his next shot according 
to the success of the prior one, he was ac- 
credited with a goodly number of scalps. 
The Spanish sharpshooters, although they 
burnt any amount of powder, were poor 
marksmen. 

While we waited to be relieved, the dead 
bodies of three of our soldiers from the 
regulars were carried in from the out- 
posts. Every head was uncovered as the 
bearers laid down the door on which re- 
posed the mortal remains shrouded by a 
blanket. 

At eleven o’clock the Colorado Regiment 
took our places. The road was dotted with 
soldiers straggling back with the rifles and 
equipments of the wounded. Only once 
did we halt as we dragged our way back, 


and that was when we lined up, hats in 
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hand, along the roadside to let pass the 
five Pennsylvanians who in upholding the 
honor of their country had parted with 
their lives. | 

There were nine fatalities on our side 
from the night’s work. The Pennsylva- 
nians and the regulars, who did the actual 
fighting, had lost five and three, respec- 
tively. Sergeant Just of A Company was 
the first man of our regiment to lay down 
his life on foreign soil. Our wounded 
numbered over thirty. 

The Spanish loss must have been heavy. 
Men are not led out to attack a position, 
and after fighting through the greater part 
of the night, do not retire without good 
reason for so doing. With all the differ- 
ent conjectures flying around, it was im- 
possible to arrive at any conclusion. A 
private soldier has not the facilities for 
gathering and verifying news that the 
newspaper correspondent has. 

The rest of the day was allotted to the 
sacred duty of the burying of its dead by 
each regiment. The sad, slow music and 
the solemn service of a military funeral 
seemed to impress the wildest spirits. 
That night the usual camp ditties were 
left unsung, and all rough fun was absent. 
It is only when so immediately confronted 
that the soldier carries the thought of pos- 
sible death with him. Not that he is cal- 
lous, but he is something of a fatalist. 
Should it be his lot to meet death, he wil! 
have to do so. Dodging up a by-path to 
avoid him will avail nothing. The only 
thing that a soldier can find no extenuat- 
ing circumstances for is “ cold feet.” No 
other class of men respect and remember 
dead comrades as he does. 

For a couple of days we were given a 


well-earned rest, and then came again our 


turn for outpost duty. This time, how- 
ever, it was only just a little way out, with 
a convent as our headquarters. I think it 
is called the Maricarban Convent. Of 
course, it had been stripped of all its trap- 
pings, and its white-washed walls were 
scrawled over with the names of soldiers. 
Our first greeting on our return was 
that Captain Richter was dying. He 
breathed his last that day at noon, and was 
buried the following day. Our company 
mustered to a man to bid farewell to one 
whom they had learned to regard not only 
in the light of a capable officer, but as a 
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personal friend, whose advice and sym- 
pathy when sought for was always at their 
disposition. 

_ That same day the bodies of three regu- 
lars were brought in from the outposts. 
The enemy had made a determined attack 
up to the very trenches, and their loss 
must have been heavy. On the 7th we had 
outpost duty off the village of Santiano. 
We were ordered under no provocation 
whatsoever to reply, if fired on by any of 
the enemy’s outpost. They would fire on 
us whenever they caught sight of us. Per- 
sonally, I ran no danger at my outpost. It 
was behind a marsh, and the enemy would 
have sunk up to their waists in water and 
ooze if ever they had attempted to cross 
it. Once only did we “ duck,” and that 
was when there was some firing on our 
right, and .a spent bullet, in no way in- 
tended for us, but just as deadly, came 
cavorting by. From our picket line we 
could plainly see a big gun with a flag 
flying over it in the Spanish lines. 

The insurgent lines were in front of us, 
and their white uniforms were very much 
in evidence as they walked around. After 
all, there was a good deal of common sense 
in the dirty brown color of our uniforms. 
At all times, and especially at night, they 
were seen with difficulty. It seems to me, 
as regarding uniforms, I have forgotten 
to describe those worn by the insurgents. 
Most of them were clad in the Spanish 
blue print, or in their every-day white 
shirts and linen trousers. They rejoiced in 
neither shoes nor socks, but marched along 
at a great rate with rusty Remingtons 
or Mauser rifles, given them by Dewey, 
and a handkerchief with their day’s ration 
of rice held in the hand. They all had in 
their girdles formidable home-made 
knives, hammered out of files. The only 
difference between the men and officers 
was the color of the cockades they sported 
in their wide-brimmed straw hats. The 
officers were mounted on the stubby little 
native ponies, and were careful to exact 
from the men all the deference due to their 
rank. Their drill was, I suppose, on. a 
Spanish model. But they went through 
it in a free-and-easy style, and with a 
pleasant incertitude as to whether a man 
would occupy the same position twice on 
the same movement. : 

In the morning I had the experience of 
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watching the native artillery in action. 
They had dragged up two huge old brass 
muzzle-loaders from Cavité, with tons of 
powder and ball. It was an admirably 
organized force. ‘he powder in a bag was, 
first of all, rammed down; then came a 
wad of cocoanut fiber; then a five-pound 
shot and more wadding; and after this 
another ball, and still more wadding. 
Then the two captains in charge discussed 
the sighting of the gun. With the Span- 
ish bullets from the block-house popping 
around, one of them jumped on the top of 
the cannon, squinted around, descended, 
and ordered its muzzle to be pointed as 
near heavenward as the fastenings on the 
gun-carriage would allow. This did not 
meet with the approval of Captain Num- 
ber Two. In very fluent Filipino he dis- 
puted the correctness of the sighting, 
jumped up on the top of the cannon in his 
turn, and on his return to terra firma used 
the influence of his superior rank to have 
the muzzle placed on a straight line ahead. 
Just as the fuse with which the cannon 
was to be fired was about to be ignited, a 
little weazened civilian clipped in. He 


called a convention of everybody around. 


He jabbered eloquently for two hours, and 
his eloquence carried the day. The muz- 
zle of the cannon was tilted downward ! 

Amidst the excited cheers of the popu- 
lace the fuse was lighted. Back spun the 
gun-carriage with thirty feet of recoil. 
Away sped the ball, flattening the interven- 
ing bamboo in its path as though a cyclone 
had passed over them. How they laughed 
and clapped their hands with the pure 
joy of hearing its booming report! 

Once again they loaded the cannon in 
a short hour and a half. But thanks be 
to Providence, they decided that it was 
getting too near daylight to discharge it. 
So with a huge corkscrew-like iron they 
proceeded to unload it. Even then this 
cannon proved its superiority above all 
other death-dealing engines of war. Fora 
gunner managed to roll one of the solid 
shot on the corner of his foot, and skipped 
around amidst the derisive sympathy of 
his comrades. Then, as a Parthian salute 
to the enemy, all the men available gath- 
ered around the portal and let fly with 
their Remingtons. This rung down the 
curtain on the final act of the “ Comedy 
of War.” 
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By the time we were called upon to do 
our next outpost duty the Monterey had 
arrived. ‘That the bombardment was not 
long to be delayed was patent to the most 
careless observer. An uncontradicted re- 
port that Manila had been given twenty- 
four hours in which to surrender, and the 
erection of a whole colony of hospital 
tents, with an increased number of ‘men 
on outpost duty and in the trenches, 
proved in what direction events were being 
shaped. 

The position of our outpost was to the 
right, in front of the Spanish lines. While 
some of us were guarding the trenches, 
others were hard at work filling sacks with 
dirt and piling them breast-high to inter- 
cept the enemy’s fire. For twenty-four 
hours none of us had the leisure even to lie 
down, but relieved each other in gangs, 
now on guard, now working with the pick 
and shovel and helping to lift the pon- 
derous sacks. Officers assisted and worked 
with the men in a manner that would have 
made the martinets of Europe open their 
eyes wide with astonishment. 

Just toward night an orderly came up 
with the intelligence that an attack might 
be precipitated at any time, and we were 
re-enforced by E Company at seven 
o’clock. This kept every man at his post 
on the gwi vive, without a wink of sleep till 
about nine o’clock next morning, each with 
his rifle thrust through a portal of the 
earthworks ready for action. Nothing, 
however, resulted from this protracted ac- 
tivity, and at nine o’clock we were relieved 
and returned to camp as usual. We found 
it all agog with excitement; for it was un- 
derstood that the bombardment was to 
take place on the morrow, without fail. 

All that day was discussed the pros and 
cons of the day’s outcome. It was gener- 
ally conceded that the resistance would be 
stubborn. So far, on every occasion, the 
Spaniards, though lacking dash and initi- 
ative, fought obstinately behind intrench- 
ments. Whatever were their innermost 
thoughts, all were glad that it was to be 
ended one way or the other. Later it was 
given out from official sources that the 
First Californias were to act as reserves, 
and to be ready at half-past eight with two 
days’ provisions in our knapsacks. 

Though we were on the eve of what 
might prove to be a sanguinary battle, it 
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seemed to interfere with nobody’s slumber, 
and save for the measured tramp of the re- 
lief changing sentinels, all was silence. 

The next day at half-past seven, the 
regulars and the Coloradans were the first 
to break camp. It was their turn to oc- 
cupy the trenches, and the lion’s share of 
the fighting, if there was any to be done, 
would probably fall to them. As they 
swung out in light marching order, our 
fellows lined up and treated them to a 
rousing cheer that straightened up their 
backs and kindled their eyes with fire. 

It was our turn next to don haversack, 
knapsack, and canteen, and fall in to listen 
to a short address from the chaplain and 
from Colonel Smith. At nine o’clock we 
were marched off and halted about five 
hundred yards west of the Pasig Road in 
line of battalions. 

I am afraid my reader will be disap- 
pointed should he expect any lucid account 
of the Manila bombardment. We might 
have been in San Francisco for all we 
could see of the maneuvers, movements, 
and firing, of the fleet, which was masked 
from our view by the thick cover between 
us and the beach. 

At half-past nine boomed out the first 
cannon, and the ball was kept rolling for 
about an hour and a half. It was bang! 
bang! and the edge of the white smoke 
of a discharged gun could be seen curling 
upward. Tap! tap! tap! as though some- 
body was knocking on a door, and the 
machine guns were at work. The enemy 
replied with only a single shot. It is re- 
ported that the Spanish gunners refused 
to face the deadly fire they had to go up 
against. Then the saucy little Petrel, the 
heaviest-armed gunboat afloat for her size, 


sailed right in close and let the Dons have 


it. 

A sudden lull came to the cannonading. 
Somebody said, “ Now comes our turn!” 

Forward we advanced in line of squads, 
—through a rice-field, up to the knees in 
mud; out of it, to flounder through a 
dike up to the waist in water. The weight . 
of our knapsacks and haversacks, crippling 
us with their two days’ rations and twenty 
rounds of ammunition, a short five mm- 
utes ago, seemed now to be feather-light. 
A burst through a hay-meadow, a skirmish 
through the brush, and another flounder 
through another dike! We were gradually 
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nearing the zone of fire; the spent bullets 
humming around us told us so. Then 
came a roar of cheering, the white flag 
was already flying over one of the forts. 
Up we rushed to our last intrenchment. 

“Unsling knapsacks!” and panting 
and perspiring as freely as though just out 
of a Turkish bath, we threw ourselves 
down amongst the Utah boys, who were 
awaiting orders at their guns. 

In spite of the white flag and Old Glory 
- waving over the intrenchments, it was not 
in the Spanish nature to surrender grace- 
fully. Ziz—ziz—zip! rained their Mauser 
bullets pattering against the earthen em- 
bankment. 

“Sling knapsacks!” and once again we 
“’ammered, ’ammered, ’ammered, on the 
‘ard *igh road.” 

A nice little job was in store for us. The 
day before, the engineers had constructed a 
portable bridge out of bamboo mats and 
piles, to be at hand should it be necessary 
to replace a bridge blown up by the enemy. 
It was our pleasant duty to carry these 
mats and piles through the enemy’s aban- 
doned lines of defense. 

How unwieldy those diabolical “ con- 
trapshuns”’ were, and how they ground 
and screwed into the shoulder! On the 
uneven road, first one side would have the 
full benefit of the weight, and then it 
would transfer itself to the other. Every 
now and again there would be a stampede, 
and all hands would throw themselves 
down as flat on the ground as they could 
to dodge the whistling bullets. It seemed 
as if the goal would never be reached ! 

When we got up to the Spanish trenches 
we found our structure was not needed. 
Sufficient time had not been given to blow 
up the bridge. 

The trenches could have furnished an 
artist’s brush with a fit subject. - To the 
right lay the bodies of three dead soldiers, 
heaped together by the same shell. One of 
them had the head, arms, and legs below 
the knees, shattered off. It was hard to 
think that the shapeless mass of raw flesh, 
protruding bones, and hardened blood had 
once been made in God’s image! Such are 
some of the possible amenities of warfare 
that a soldier has to confront! Another 
had his back crushed into a pulp. The 
third was riddled through and through 
with fragments of shell. To the left, 
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under the cocoanut matting, lay another 
Spaniard breathing his last. With glazing 
eye, he still gripped in his stiffening hand 
a cheap photograph of himself and his 
sweetheart. | 

There were blankets, haversacks, bayo- 
nets, rifles, and accouterments of all sorts, 
being pushed out of the way by our feet 
as we formed fours and marched into the 
town. Not one of us moved to pick them 
up. So played out were we that I be- 
lieve a twenty-dollar gold piece to be had 
for the stooping would-have proved no at- 
traction. 

We were in the streets of Malate now, a 
suburb of Manila. A couple of stray shots 
came cavorting our way. We sent out two 
sharpshooters to make a clearance, and 
sought cover down a street to the right. 
That was all the opposition to be encoun- 
tered. 

Then the pent-up feelings of the Fili- 
pinos were no longer controllable. They 
rushed forward, waving their hands and 
yelling as if they would explode their 


-wind-pipes, “ Viva Americanos,” proffer- 


ing us cigarettes and water. Like John 
Gilpin,— 
Even when on pleasure bent, 
They were of frugal mind, 


Then we halted and breathed a space. 
The Spanish soldiers came and examined 
us critically. They looked spick-and-span 
in their well-brushed uniforms, as if ready 
for a dress-parade by the side of us, who 
were grimed from head to foot with sweat 
and dust. They appeared to bear no ran- 
cor against us, but conversed freely. The 
capture of Manila was naught to them save 
a relief, for now they would have a suffi- 
ciency to eat. So much for conscription 
against a volunteer army, and a people 
purposely kept in ignorance by a despotism 
against the love of freedom engendered 
in its citizens by a republic! 

Troops after troops poured in. They 
seemed like one gigantic serpent as they 
traveled along the road and then abruptly 
halted. The band caught up with us and 
played “ Yankee Doodle,” and very appro- 
priately, “ There ’]] be a hot time in the 
old town to-night.” Colors waved, hats 
were thrown into the air or pirouetted on 
the end of rifles, everybody cheered till 
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lungs were in danger of cracking, and a 
few executed an impromptu break-down 
in the middle of the street. 

At quarter-past two in the afternoon we 
had crossed the stone bridge over the Pasig 
River, and the conquerors of Manila were 
eating a lunch of canned horse, by cour- 
tesy called beef, and moldy crackers, wash- 
ing them down with “ bootleg ” coffee. At 
half-past five we were marched into the 
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Governor’s palace and slept that night 
without disturbance in the horse-stalls. 


Another era had been added to the history 


of the Philippine Islands. 

“No one is a hero in the sight of his 
own valet,” so says the proverb. Perhaps 
also for the same reason of familiarity, 
the. soldier treats the Muse of History to 
but scant respect, while others are holding 
their breath in awe. 


THE. MYSTIC VOYAGE 


AM weary,—let me rest! 
| I am weary,—let me sleep! 
Hush thy pain, O mortal breast ! 
Mortal eyes, cease now to weep! 
I am weary,—it is beast 
I should sleep! 


Aye, and that deep sleep that knows 
No disturbance on this earth; 

That calm, blessed, sweet repose 
Broken not by grief or mirth. 

I am weary,—eyelids, close! 
Farewell, Earth! 


Softly o’er the Sea of Sleep, 
Sweetly in the Boat of Dreams, 
Wafted, as Time’s breezes sweep 
Onward, where the haven gleams! 
Farewell, Earth! And hail, O Dreams! 
Welcome, Sea of Sleep! 


All despair, and grief, and pain, 
All Earth’s troubles now depart ; 

Sweetly o’er the mystic main 
Floats the weary, aching heart ! 

Earth shall see it ne’er again 
Though she watch the start ! 


But an angel on the strand 
At the farther shore of Sleep, 
With a palm-branch in her hand, 
Doth her sentinel watching keep. 
There the Boat of Dreams shall land 
From the Sea of Sleep ! 


I am weary,—let me rest! 

I am weary,—let me sleep! 
Hush thy pain, O mortal breast! 

Mortal eyes, cease now to weep! 
I am weary,—it is best 

I should sleep! 


Elwyn Irving Hoffman. 
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A witch is there with flowing hair, 
Her broom-corn steed astride; 

A mailed knight in armor bright 
Is standing by her side, 

The Beast is there and Beauty fair 
*Mid all her sisters proud, 

While fairies good and goblins rude 
Make up the merry crowd. 

The whispering breeze among the trees 
Makes music for their ball, 
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NIGHT'S 


METAMORPHOSES 
A YZ HEN twilight shade a couch 
i | has made 


For weary eyes to rest in, 
Then free from care in easy chair 
A magic car invest in; | 
And haste away where fading day 
Releases through night’s portal 
The spirit band by magic hand 
Hid from the sight of mortal. 
Once more set free, each bush and tree 
Takes form grotesque and queer ; 
Once more themselves, these happy elves, 
Come forth from far and near. 
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While frog and cricket from nearby thicket 
The merry dances call. 

So through the night these spirits bright 
Cease not their merry play, 

For it must be by stern decree 
As soon as comes the day 

All fairy folk heneath the yoke 
Must to disguises flee; 

They must again from sight of men 
Return to bush and tree. 


Minnie Kemp Fairbanks. 
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A BUSINESS TRANSACTION 


By EMILY PATTERSON SPEAR 


the timbered banks of the Snoho- 

mish stood quaintly modest within 
its small green clearing. The low sun 
shadowed the tall firs clear across the little 
open space, and boldly challenging the dis- 
mal old woods, tangled its golden length 
irretrievably with the heavy shade, until, 
in sheer forgetfulness of its own bright 
identity in its union with the deep shad- 
ows, it flecked itself away to the very heart 
of the dense forest, and there lost itself 
forever. 

The Olympics lifted a white serrated 
line against a rich western sky, fast deep- 
ening into purple peaks and crags. On 
the east, the hills climbed slowly away to 
the Cascades, majestically bearing their 
tropical-like growth of fadeless green. 


N SHACK built of unhewed logs from 


‘Within a rod of the little cabin the Sno- 


homish rolled its dark waters through the 
evergreen forest, shadowing here and 
there in its clear depths clumps of cotton- 
wood and vine-maple. 

The grand simplicity of primeval 
beauty was untouched, save where the 
shacks of the ranchmen, or an occasional 
quarter-section from which the stumpage 
had been taken, offended the wild dreari- 
ness of nature. But John Sanford, the 
owner of the little cabin, had no eye for 
snowy mountain-peaks outlined against 
sunset skies, or deep, dark woods rising in 
terraced heights, or forest-bound streams 
flowing to the sea. Matters altogether 
different occupied his mind; in fact, it 


might be said that a single thought filled . 


his life. 

In the morning, when he began his day’s 
work, by urging heavily to their feet the 
producers of his dairy,Old Peg and Young 
Peg, mother and daughter, and filling his 
wooden pail until the foam rose in snowy 
puffs an inch above its top; at high noon, 
when he lifted the yoke from the necks of 
his tired oxen, and called them “ good 
boys,” and then entering his silent dwell- 
ing, stirred its dead quiet to life with the 
preparation of his lone meal; at eventide, 
when he shook afresh his odorous couch of 
pine needles; the hope that some day he 
might call some sweet woman wife ran a 
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scarlet thread in and out among the mo- 
notonous texture of his life, sometimes pil- 
ing itself soft and thick and almost shut- 
ting out the dull gray of his existence with 
its comforting presence, and again spin- 
ning an airy, vibrating chord that set his 
whole being achime with all that is best 
and holiest in man. 

Various were the devices he planned for 
cheering his solitude. A favorite one be- 
ing to place a plate, cup, and saucer, op- 
posite his own at table, and while he con- 
tented himself with a roughly constructed 
bench, the only chair in the shack was 
placed at the disposal of the imaginary 
mistress, with a pathetic touch of gallantry 
born of his strong desire for female com- 
panionship. Conditions so favorable, to- 
gether with the steam of the sociable cups 
mingling and mounting to the low ceiling, 
made it quite possible for him to conjure 
up a charming vis-a-vis, a fresh fair face, 
white arms bared to the elbow, lovable, 
huggable shoulders, and dark eyes answer- 
ing every glance of his own blue ones, sat 
opposite, a veritable reality, or flickered 
tantalizingly in the uncertain light of the 
pitch-wood fire. 

Years before he might have been hap- 
pily, or unhappily, married, as the case 
might have been, could he more readily 
have uttered the commonest lové-words, 
but his years of isolated life had not been 
conducive to the flow of ready language, 
and that sweet passion which trips the 
glibbest tongue man ever owned found 
scant expression coming from his un- 
wonted lips. With unvoiced patience he 
had taken silent inventory of the stock in 
charms of the ranchmen’s comely daugh- 
ters for miles around. He had even vis- 
ited old Deterberg’s withe-bound dwelling, 


half tepee, half shack, to see “what fur 


gal” Martha was, but even Martha, red- 
lipped, dark-tressed, and free-limbed, with 
all the lithe grace of the half-breed, failed 
to loosen the rusty hinges that held fast 
the portals of his heart, and he remained a 
bachelor. 

But fate is not always perverse. Some- 
times the mists and shadows clear away in 
the most unexpected manner, and a gra- 
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cious flood of light dispels the darkness, 
showing firm stepping-stones in the deep 
morass, leading out and up to the summit 
of achieved desire. John Sanford would 
have shouted for joy could he have seen 
beyond the dark wall of circumstance 
which closed him round, the heavy mists 
whitening and curling upward with the 
dawn of coming deliverance. 

As it was, the lengthening shadows of 
the early October day found him lying 
prone upon his back in the edge of the lit- 
tle clearing, in a fit of the deepest dejec- 
tion. The complaining hemlocks rustled 


their interlocked branches above his head, 


and breathed out a melancholy chant, 
which accorded well with his despondent 
mood. Old Peg and Young Peg, within 
arm’s length, chewed their cuds with 
sleepy-eyed placidity. His clasped hands 
supported his head, bringing into good re- 
lief the fine reserve of power held in the 
strongly sinewed arms, from which the 
buttonless shirt-sleeves fell away, baring 
them to the elbow. . His face bore the un- 
changing expression of those who live 
much to themselves, but was withal a fine 
manly face, capable, one could see at a 
glance, of expressing infinite tenderness 
and love—that kind of love that blesses a 
-woman’s life with faithful devotion, and 
makes her rich in that experience which is 
every woman’s heritage if she but come 
into her birthright. He possessed a na- 
ture of such protecting kindness that the 
birds making sweet, jangling sounds in his 
little orchard, in their endeavors to pillage 
his trees, even to the last cherry, were left 
in undisturbed possession, while his neigh- 
bors relentlessly brought down the little 
foragers. Pity *t was that such a man’s 
life had not been pluralized with that of 
some good woman. From a motherless lit- 
tle baby adrift in the wide world he had 
grown into an unloved, uncared-for boy, 
envying every other boy who had a mother, 
and now, with an equally loveless man- 
hood, he forgot a certain Scriptural in- 
junction, destined to keep men in the 
straight and narrow way, and envied every 
man who had a wife. 

That day had been a particularly trying 
one. He had wearied of his diet of un- 
leavened bread, and tried his hand at “riz” 
biscuit, at which he had made a dismal 
failure. He had been obliged to substi- 
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tute several nails for missing buttons, and 
altogether many perplexing dilemmas had 
arisen which made a woman’s presence im- 
perative. He was deep in the exquisite 
torture of self-pity, when a friendly voice 
fell upon his ear. 

“QGood-evenin’, Sanford,” it said. 

Sanford had been so absorbed in the 
contemplation of his great loneliness that 
he had not observed the close approach of 
the neighbor whose unimproved ranch 
“joined him” on the south. He rose 
quickly to a sitting posture and squared 
his back comfortably against a hemlock. 
His face cleared for the moment. 

“Good-evenin’, good-evenin’, neighbor,” 
he said cordially; “ set down, *thout ye ’d 
ruther go in the shack?” he added in- 
terrogatively. 

“This is good *nough fur me,” returned 
the neighbor, taking possession of another 
hemlock. 

Hulse was a shrewd-looking little man, 
who in a varied career of thirty years had 
gathered quite an extensive knowledge of 
life. He had “lumbered” in the resinous 
woods of Maine, driven logs on the Upper 
Mississippi, harvested in the great wheat- 
fields of North Dakota, kept country store 
in the mountainous regions of Colorado, 
where he sold everything from a paper of 
hairpins to a complete grub-stake. He had 
prospected in the rich mining regions of 
Washington, had sold numerous wildcat 
claims at a good figure, and now, princi- 
pally because he had reached the ocean and 
was not inclined to a seafaring life, he had 
“taken up” a timbered claim on the Sno- 
homish, where he was satisfactorily en- 
gaged in reviewing the many acts of his 
past life, while he made profitable “deals” 
with his neighbors. 

“How you gitten on with your clearin 
he queried, by way of starting the social 
chat. 

Sanford blew the dried fern-stalk, upon 
which he had been feeding, from his 
mouth, before he answered: ‘“O, fair to 
middlin’. Got thet lower slashin’ jinin’ 
Egbert done an’ fired. I *lowed to got it 
done the middle o’ last month, an’ here 
it ’*s tuk me clean onto the first ; a good two 
weeks longer ’n I reckoned on.” 

“Well, why don’t you sell your stump- 
age then?” asked Hulse in an advising 
tone. “A man’s a fool to hack away at 
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this timber single-handed, when stump- 
age ’s bringin’ the good price *tis now, 
‘ings to the times—thet is, if he kin 
sell.’ 

““Thet ’s so,” agreed Sanford. “It don’t 
pay; from one to two acres o’ this Puget 
Sound timber’s all any able-bodied man 
kin git out o’ the way in a year, not to 
speak o’ the loggin’; thet he can’t touch 
alone. If a man’s goin’ to open a ranch in 
these parts, he’s got to make the timber 
pay fur the clearin’. But I couldn’t 
strike no bargain till lately that suited me, 
an’ I don’t know ’s I kin now. It mout be 
a deal yit, though,” he added meditatively ; 
“we ’re hangin’ fire on two bits. I ’low a 
dollar ain’t ’nough.” 

“Don’t hang no longer,” promptly ad- 
vised the experienced Hulse, “a dollar a 
thousand ’s a good price, es good es you ’Il 
do these times. Id like to sell mine fur 
thet.” 

“I don’t hev no great call to sell,” an- 
swered Sanford, “ ’specially es there be 
a rise in lumber after ’lection; I don’t hev 
nobody but myself to take care of,’ (he 
spoke regretfully,) “and anyhow I shall 
think it over another week. I don’t be- 
lieve in bein’ in no hurry *bout these 
things.” 

“Take your own time,” returned Hulse, 
indulgently ; “ ’*t ain’t no funeral o’ mine.” 

After a little pause he continued, “the 
weather accounts for your not gittin’ your 
slashin’ done on time. 
menced a little early ’n’ extra hard.” 

The shadow which had cleared from 
Sanford’s face on the appearance of Hulse 
had returned. “’T ain’t all the rains,” he 
answered gloomily; “I don’t seem to be 
gittin’ near es much work done this year es 
I did the first two year I tuck this place. 
I seem to be a little behind all round.” 

Hulse opened his jack-knife and slashed 
idly at a clump of sweetbrier falling in 
graceful lengths over the lower limbs of a 
hemlock. 

“Where’s the kick comin’?” he said, 
carelessly. “You seem to be gittin’ on es 
well er better *n the rest o’ us. This lower 
slashin’ makes you five acre, and you ’ve 
been here—let me see,” (he reflected with 
his eyes fixed in a vacant stare on the 
shack,) —“four year ?” 

“Three year come April,” corrected 
Sanford. 


The rains com-— 


Monthly 


Hulse laughed a softly derisive chuckle. 
“Well, what you want any way,—the earth 
with a fence “round it? I sh’d think a man 
three year on the ranch and a acre of bear- 
in’ small fruit ort to be satisfied, to say 
nothin’ *bout them two cows.” 

His eyes rested admiringly on the Peg 
family. 

Sanford brought a sigh from the depths 
of his being. “Cows an’ fruit hain’t all a 
man wants,” he said despondently. | 

Hulse continued to mutilate the sweet- 
brier. “It’s a hull lot more *n some men 
hez, though,” he said. 

“An’ some men hez a hull lot more’n 
thet,” persisted Sanford. “They ’ve got 
wives ’n’ childern *n’ somebody to speak to 
when they come in the house.” 

Hulse stared at the confirmed old bach- 
elor in amazement. Sanford gave no 
heed, but with a sudden upheaval of long- 
silenced words, he burst forth :— 

“?T ain’t no fun a-workin’ out doors till 
you’re clean tuckered out, an’ then comin’ 
in an’ cookin’ your own grub. I’d give my 
best cow to-day fur a woman; [ hain’t no 
older nur no humlier then a good many 
men—” 

His voice broke abruptly; the sudden 
upheaval had again settled to the level of 
his usually reticent nature; he readjusted 
the nail that held his suspenders in place, 
looking humiliated and distressed. In all 
his dreary bachelorhood he had never be- 
fore voiced the sentiment of his life. True, 
he had only spoken now of the convenience 
to be derived from a woman’s presence; 
but an indefinable something surged up 
from the fullness of his heart, obscuring 
and setting at defiance his plainly spoken 
words. 

With a swift leap of sympathy, quite 
unusual to his profit-dealing soul, Hulse 
recognized the man’s great need :— | 


No one to love, none to caress; | 
Living alone in this world’s wilderness. 


the words of the old song leapt in a soft 
baritone to his lips. A moment later he 
shut his jack-knife with a click, and the 
air about him grew taut with a business 
strain. 

“Sanford,” he said, “I understand you. 
I never thought about—about—I never 
did before, but now I do.” 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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A. Business 


Sanford’s look of humiliation increased. 
Hulse rose to his feet, carefully brushed 


the leaf-mold from his clothing, and 


walked toward the Peg family. His prac- 
ticed eye readily took .in the superior 
points of the younger cow; the large: tor- 
tuous veins of the belly, the rich yellow 
skin showing through the fine, soft hair, 
the deep, low chest, the square, full udder, 
all bespoke the excellent dairy cow. He 
struck his hand approvingly against her 
flank. 

“Sanford,” he said, “if I git you a wife 
will you give me this cow?” 

Santord lifted astonished eyes to Hulse’s 
face. “I don’ know’s I know exactly 
what you mean, Hulse.” | 

“I mean jest what I say, Mister San- 
ford, an’ nothin’ more nur less. You’ll be 
a married man inside o’ sixty days if you 
put your fate in my hands; is it a bar- 
gain?” 

Sanford lowered his eyes. “ It mout es 
well be,” he answered with assumed in- 
difference. “I hain’t never got married 
yit, an’ I don’ know’s I ever shell, *thout 
somebody does it fur me.” He gave up 
the attempt to appear indifferent. “You 
see,” he said apologetically, “I hain’t the 
only man in these parts thet ’s tired 0’ liv- 
in’ alone, there ’s plenty o’ ’em; an’ seein’ 
I’ve mentioned it, ’though I wuz fur frum 
intendin’ to, [’ll jest go on an’ say thet 
I’ve come home hunderds o’ times, after 
workin’ all day, when I ’d ’a’ gin a clean 
thousand dollars, if I ’d ’a’ hed it to give, 
to ’a’ seen the door a-standin’ open, and 
hearn somebody thet belonged to me 
a-movin’ round inside a-singin’, ‘ Jesus, 
lover of my soul, er ‘Sweet Evelina,’ er 
sumthin’, and seen the smoke comin’ out 
o’ the chimbly, and smelt the bacon and 
fried pertaters and coffee. But I’ve just 
forged ahead with might ’n’ main, workin’ 
myself half to death, so’s Id be too tired 
nights to think about it.” 

For the student of human nature, 
Hulse’s face held a study, a sharp protest 
between sympathy and business, with busi- 
ness slightly in the ascendancy. Still his 
voice had a comforting assurance as he 
answered, “Well, Sanford, you don’t hev 
to think about it no more, I7ll see to the 
thinkin’ part. And don’t you ask me no 
questions,” he added warningly, in answer 
to Sanford’s look of inquiry ; “I *m a-doin’ 
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this thing. You don’t figger in this busi- 
ness at all, till it comes to the marriage 
sarymony; then I step out o’ the traces 
and you step in, see?” 

Sanford did not see very clearly how the 
long-desired blessing of a wife could come 
to him with no effort on his part; but he, 
like the greater part of Hulse’s acquaint- 
ances, had confidence in his judgment and 
ability to bring about unlikely events. 

“Well, go ahead, Hulse; I can’t be no 
worse off than I be.” His voice vibrated 
with a searcely perceptible touch of hope- 
fulness. 

Hulse gave a parting look at Young 
Peg. “Ill do it, Sanford,” he said heart- 
ily; “don’t hev no fears, keep up your 
courage, old man,—and good-by.” 

His wiry little figure disappeared in the 
deepening shadows of the tall firs, but San- 
ford still sat on. Hulse’s purposed method 
was unknown to him, but he had confi- 
dence in the man, he believed he could do 
what he said. His blood pulsated with un- 
wonted imaginings. He had not felt such 
a flutter beneath his vest since his boy- 
hood days, when he went flying down the 
snowy hill with his little sweetheart, 
Minna Starr, before him on the sled. 

“T’m in fur it,” he said, running .over 
in his mind all the girls of his acquaint- 
ance, and wondering which particular one 
Hulse would decide was a fit wife for him. | 

His taney broadened; through the open 
door of his shack, he caught the flutter of 
calico; in and out among the shadows of 
the room it went with the gentle swish of 
a woman’s garments. He heard the sharp 
click of the supper dishes, and in the midst 
of this domestic Eden beheld himself com- 
fortably seated, perusing the weekly paper. 
He was loath to let the sweet vision go, 
and the slowly rising moon looked down 
upon a man sitting motionless beneath the 
trees, with a half-smile upon his lips. 


Three weeks later he received a missive 
from a little inland town in Massachu- 
setts: 


Mr. SANFORD: I saw an advertisement in the 
Hope for the Unmarried, written by you witha 
view to matrimony. I live with my married 
sister, and can always have a home with her, 
but I would rather have a home of my own. I 
am thirty-two years old. I am adark brunette, 
and as attractive as most women. 
go West while they are too young to marry, and 


But the men | 
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as a consequence, the East is full of unmarried 
women, many of them well-educated and good- 
looking. If you wish to hear further from me, 


please address, SARAH ANNA BAILEy, 
Cowslip Meadows, 

Stronghill County, 

Massachusetts. 


It was a half-day’s work for Sanford to 
figure out the origin of so mysterious an 
epistle, and when at last he actually ar- 
rived at the only possible solution, he car- 
ried the letter without a moment’s delay to 
Hulse. He felt that matters were ap- 
proaching a crisis, and there was no time 
to lose. A letter was sent on the next 
Eastern-bound mail; others arrived, and 
were as promptly answered. Hulse chose 
to keep his share of the correspondence a 
complete mystery from Sanford, although 
the engaged man — for matters had now 
progressed thus far—longed to see the 
burning love-words which he felt sure en- 
riched the white pages that winged their 
way to his Sarah Anna. 

There was, however, a more important 


part to his sudden and prosperous wooing.. 


If he was to have a wife, he must have 
money. He hesitated no longer, but forth- 
with accepted the standing offer of a dollar 
a thousand for his stumpage. His timber 
ran from fifty to seventy-five thousand per 
acre, bringing him a snug little sum with 
which he made many improvements in the 
name of his expected bride. 


When the sharp November frosts made 
intense central lights of the deciduous foli- 
age among the dark evergreen forests of 
Washington, and the river ran high with 
the gathering rains, John Sanford sat, 
paper in hand, beside a stove so polished 
and shining that it reflected the face of the 
slender dark-eyed woman bending over it 
in the act of lifting the bubbling, singing 
tea-kettle from the fire. His paper was up- 
side down, but that did not matter; he 
was watching with a satisfaction too deep 


\ 


for words the movements of the little 
woman as she deftly drew a snow-white 
cloth over the small table and proceeded to 
arrange thereon the evening meal. ‘This 
was something better than struggling with 
culinary preparations himself; indeed, he 
doubted if human enjoyment could rise 
higher; and as near as his unpracticed 
judgment could decide, those light, flaky, 
delicately crusted biscuits, which had gone 
into the oven a few moments before flat 
and pasty white, were compounded from 
the same raw material as his “four-foot” 
bread. 

And now! Sanford fairly caught his 
breath at the wonderful skill of that wife 
of his. She placed the lighted lamp upon 
the table, and behold! gathered in a con- 
ventional, graceful cluster on the paper 
shade, rested: a gorgeous bunch of autumn 
leaves, holding in their rich, deep coloring, 
the concentrated beauty of the whole year. 
She stepped softly and briskly about, and 
sang a little love-song about a “Milkmaid” 
and a “Sailor-Boy.” He wanted to tell her 
that she was an angel; that her like did 
not exist among all the women he had ever 
known. He would like to have told her 
what he knew to be true—that no man all 
up and down the devious-wayed Snoho- 
mish had such a wife as he, John Sanford ; 
but the overflow of his heart could not find 
verbal expression. As she turned from the 
table, he pulled her down upon his knee 
while the supper steamed its warmth away. 

“Ain’t you tired, Sary?” he said, with 
his forehead against her hair. 


Hulse, passing by, in quest of young 
Peg, who considered it the first duty of her 
life to pay a daily visit to her old home, 
looked through the open window, and 
communed with himself. “Jest as success- 
ful,” he said, “es though they ’d kep’ com- 
pany ten years, an’ know’d each other 
through ’n’ through.” | 
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THE WONDERFUL TIDES OF THE BAY OF FUNDY 


By GRANVILLE F. FOSTER 


ETWEEN the maritime provinces 
of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
is situated an extensive arm of the 
ocean, remarkable for the extraordinary 
height of its tides. In this respect, it 

stands without a rival in the world. This 
body of water, known as the Bay of 

Fundy, is over two hundred miles long, and 

at its mouth over one hundred miles wide. 

As it lies in a general direction northeast 
and southwest, opening into the Atlantic 
towards the southwest, and as the tides of 
the ocean all come from the southeast, the 
mouth of the bay in relation to these tides 
is practically three hundred miles wide, a 
fact readily apparent from even a cursory 
examination of the map. The bay towards 
the northeast divides into two compara- 
tively long arms, named Chignecto Bay, 
on the northwest, or New Brunswick, side, 
and the Basin of Minas, on the southeast, 

or Nova Scotia, side. Each of these is 
narrow, especially the former. 

Between the head of Chignecto Bay 
and Baie Verte, the latter being an arm 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, is a low 
sandy isthmus, nowhere more than ten 
miles in width, which connects the two 
provinces, and forms the only barrier be- 
tween the extraordinary high tides of the 
bay and the comparatively low ones of the 
gulf, leading to speculations as to what 
the results would be if the intervening 
barrier should ever be torn away by 
erosion, an event by no means out of the 
range of the possible, as is shown by the 
fact that several long, narrow inlets have 
already pressed themselves several miles 
inland from the bay side towards the gulf. 

The whole region about the bay is in the 
highest degree historic. Several of the 
most noted events in the struggle between 
England and France for supremacy in 
America, which resulted in the complete 
triumph of the former, leaving to the lat- 
ter of all its vast possessions only a few 
rocky islets in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
occurred immediately upon its shores or 
only a few miles inland. The antiquarian 
finds here the ruins of many a fort, and 
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by systematic search or by accident dis- 
covers old French coins or household 
utensils or pieces of cannon—relics of 
an age when the Norman peasant tilled 
the ground and the soldiers of the Grand 
Monarch contended in deadly strife with 
his hereditary foes from across the Eng- 
lish Channel. 

But few of the descendants of the 
original possessors live in the region, for 
though,— 


Still stands the forest primeval: yet under 
the shade of its branches 

Dwells another race, with other customs and 
language. 

Only along the shore of the mournful and 
misty Atlantic 

Linger a few Acadian peasants, whose 
fathers from exile 

Wandered back to their native land to die in 
its bosom. 


The present inhabitants are mainly of 
British stock, strong and hardy, of inflex- 
ible morals and strongly patriotic as re- 


gards their affection to the maritime prov-’ 


inces, while still loving the land of their 
fathers over the sea with almost idola- 
trous devotion. ‘he region, too, is one of 
surpassing beauty, yet somewhat wanting 
in those elements which we properly class 
as belonging to the sublime. In the short 
but lovely summers, except close to the 
bay or the ocean, where fogs, often very 
dense, prevail, there is a wonderful trans- 
parency of atmosphere which lends a pe- 
culiar charm to the landscape—a trans- 
parency such as is often noticed in Nor- 
way and Iceland. Already have tourists 
from the Eastern States discovered this 
summer paradise, and there is, as each 
season comes, a wonderful hegira from the 
overpowering heat of New York and Mas- 
sachusetts to the region of the “Blue 
Noses,” where pleasant days lend a charm 
to existence and cool nights invite to re- 
pose,—a region of cool mountain streams 
abounding in trout, and of pristine for- 
ests abounding in game,—a region unique 
from the standpoint of the geologist and 
botanist, where certain minerals and 
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plants abound, not found elsewhere in the 
world besides. 

To the physical geographer, however, 
the chief attraction is the tides, which 
have rendered the Bay of Fundy famous 
the world over. Let us suppose the great 
tidal wave born of the moon’s influence in 
the wide Pacific is moving on its course 
westward. It must pass around the Cape 
of Good Hope into the Atlantic. Here its 
course is towards the northwest. When the 
wave has already touched Cape Sable, the 
most southerly point of Nova Scotia, the 
most westerly portion has only reached 
Portland, Maine, and all or nearly all of 
this vast mass of water enters the mouth 
of the Bay of Fundy. As the wave ad- 
vances, the funnel becomes narrower, and 
the waters rise in like ratio higher. In 
the main ocean, the tide is only a few feet 
in height; but at St. John, the metropolis 
of New Brunswick, thirty miles from the 
ocean, it reaches a height of thirty-five 
feet, while at the head of Chignecto Bay, 
where the width is only two or three miles, 
it has a rise of sixty or seventy feet. Once 
or twice in a decade these figures are con- 
siderably exceeded, and once or twice in a 
century greatly exceeded. In the mem- 
orable Saxby gale, a number of years ago, 
the tide was of unusual height, rising even 
far ahove the lofty wharves of St. John, 
and flooding all the low-lying districts. 

Of course, higher tides than the average 
are always to be expected whenever the 
sun and moon are in conjunction or in 
opposition, and still higher ones whenever 
this conjunction or opposition should hap- 
pen to occur with the moon at its perigee, 
or point of nearest approach to the earth. 
This becomes intensified if at the same 
time the earth should be at its perihelion, 
or point of nearest approach to the sun. 
The Bay of Fundy is so situated that 
should these astronomical conditions oc- 
cur at one time and a violent south or 
southwest wind should also prevail, the 
tide that would rush into the wide opening 
of the bay would be simply enormous. 
Happily, such a conjuncture of affairs is 
very rare, and has in fact never occurred 
within the historic period, although about 
once in a century a near approach thereto 
does occur. 

For the benefit of the general reader, let 
it be stated that there is a conjunction of 


-uneven beds. 


Monthly 


sun and moon once every lunar month, 
namely, at new moon, while there is also 
an opposition in the same period, namely, 
at full moon. Once every lunar month 
the perigee point in our satellite’s ellipti- 
cal orbit is reached; but it is only at long 
intervals that this point is reached at the 
time of conjunction or of opposition. 
Once a year, early in January, the earth 
reaches its perihelion point. Very rarely, 
indeed, will all the astronomical condi- 
tions already named occur together, and 
still more rarely will there be superadded 
to these violent winds from the proper di- 
rection. ‘The highest tides of the year, 
in fact, as a rule, occur in March and Sep- 
tember, as at these periods there is the 
nearest annual approach to all the condi- 
tions named. | 
At St. John, the wide and deep river of 
the same name as the city, a river espe- 
cially noted for its picturesque and ro- 
mantic scenery, enters the harbor, through 
a gorge only five hundred feet in width. 
The wonderful narrowness of this gorge 
will be the better appreciated when the 
fact is known that the river is five hun- 
dred miles long and is navigable for 
steamboats to the Grand Falls, more than 
two hundred miles from its mouth, while 
above the gorge, including of course the 
narrow approach to the gorge, the width, 
including the Kenebecasis, which here de- 
bouches into the main stream, is over four 
miles, and the depth is so great that the 
largest vessel of her Majesty’s navy would 
experience not the slightest difficulty in 
navigating the stream many miles in- 
ward from the narrows. Within the 
gorge, hemmed in on both sides by sharp 
and jagged rocks, are two cataracts, or 


perhaps, with more truth, two inclined 


planes, separated by a comparatively level 
interval. ‘These inclined planes have very 
Down these, whenever low 
tide occurs in the harbor, rush the wa- 
ters with great violence, lashed into 
foam by the sharp-pointed rocks that line 
the bottom and the sides of the gorge. 
The deep, sullen roar of these rushing, 
turbulent waters is distinctly heard in 
the heart of the city, three miles away. 
The whole descent is somewhat less than 
thirty feet. 

A very remarkable phenomenon is ob- 
served here at every flood tide, which, as 
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the reader will recollect, rises to a height 
of about thirty-five feet. The gorge is 
altogether too narrow for the inrushing 
of a bore, as in the case of the Amazon, 
but as soon as the height of the water in 
the harbor has become greater than that 
of the river above the narrows, there oc- 


-eurs a fall or cataract inwards, which 


from the exceedingly rapid rise of the 
tide in this region becomes quickly greater 
and greater till the full flood is reached 
and the level of the river is equalized with 
that of the harbor. Woe betide any or- 
dinary vessel, great or small, which at 
such times should attempt a seaward voy- 
age through the rushing waters of ‘‘e 
gorge, or should seek to drift with them 
from harbor to river, for as absolute de- 
struction would meet them as though they 
attempted to shoot Niagara; nor would 
metal boats, such as Lieutenant Lynch 
used on the Jordan, or Lieutenant Powell 
used in the Grand Canon of the Colorado, 
fare much better, since the numerous 
eddies and the impetuous twisting of the 
waters would throw them inevitably on 
the sharp projecting rocks with a force of 
a sledge-hammer, piercing their sides or 
overturning them in the midst of the 
whirlpools. This is because there is no cen- 
tral, straight, fast-moving current in which 
the navigator by skillful manipulation can 
keep his craft from dangerous rocks on 
either side. Impossible as is the passage 
of this gorge at such times, yet, strange to 
relate, these falls are capable of being 
safely navigated four times out of every 
lunar day, that is at about three and one 
half hours on the flood tide, and about 
‘wo and one half hours on the ebb—peri- 
ods, however, which must be lengthened 
or shortened according to the varying 
heights of the tide in the harbor and the 
varying stages of the water in the river. 


Tables as accurate as possible are pub-— 


lished for the benefit of mariners; for the 
period of calm is brief, being on an aver- 
age not over fifteen minutes, and all ves- 
sels must be on hand just at the time, 
since to be too early is as fatal as to be 
too late. Indeed, most of the disasters 
which have occurred here have arisen 
from attempts to make the passage too 
early, the vessel in such cases being sucked 
into the whirlpools and sunk or dashed 
to pieces on the rocks. 
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The scenery here reaches the sublime. 
The view of the falls is especially impres- 
sive when the water is low and the tourist 
makes his observation from the beautiful 
suspension bridge that spans the gorge at 
a height of somewhat less than one hun- 
dred feet from low-water mark. It is 
then indeed true, as the poet states it, 
that,— 


with foam, the whole abyss 
Seems tortured, and with headlong bent 
Dashes o’er the rocks, worn and rent, 
With deafening noise, and lightning leap, 
Headlong, with unresisting sweep, 
The waters seek the ocean wide. 


But the scene changes. At high water 
the falls are transformed. ‘There is in 
fact no longer a cataract either way. Na- 
ture has taken a brief rest before she be- 
gins a new struggle. 


Yet, wild water, thou hast calm hours; 
Vanished seem thy dreaded powers; 
Silent and still, as if asleep, 

No ripple on the angry deep. 


In consequence of the phenomenal 
height to which the tides of the Bay of 
Fundy rise, the rate of the deepening of 
the waters as the wave comes in from the 
ocean must be very rapid. From neap to 
flood there is a period of six hours and 
thirteen minutes. If then, as at the head 
of the bay, seventy feet depth must be at- 
tained, there must be a rise of about eleven 
and two thirds feet per hour, or about 
two and one third inches per minute. 
Now, there are about the bay numer- 
ous mud and sand flats, some of which 
at neap tide are so extensive that the 
distant waters of the main bay are in- 
visible to an observer at high-water mark, 
and yet at flood the whole is covered with 
a depth of water sufficient to float the 
Great Hastern. 

As has already been suggested, to cover 
such tracts with such a mass of water 
must demand rapid rise. But it will de- 
mand rapid lateral movement as well. In 
some cases, the tide must travel twelve 
miles, and must do this in six hours, and 
hence over such tracts the waters must 
rush at the rate of two miles per hour. 

Now, it has been often stated in geo- 
graphical descriptions of the bay and its 
shores, that cattle feeding on the kelp be- 
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low high-water mark at the time of neap 
tide have been often caught in the return- 
ing waters and drowned, from sheer in- 
ability to exceed in speed the incoming 
rush of the wave. Whether this is possi- 
ble or not, let the reader judge. I, whose 
home was in this region—in fact upon the 
very shores of the bay—for twenty-one 
years, never heard of an authentic case. 
There is one other phenomenon con- 


nected with the Bay of Fundy which is~ 


well worth mentioning, but which is not, 
like that of the extraordinary tides, pecu- 
liar to it. At the shore of the bay on one 
side, the apparition, or distinct view of 
the opposite side, is an almost unfailing 
premonition of a coming storm of rain or 
snow. At St. John the apparition of the 
Nova Scotia shore, when unusually dis- 
tinct, is taken to mean that the storm will 
come within twelve or fifteen hours, or 
within twenty-four at the furthest. It is 
also believed that whenever the apparition 
does not present itself before a storm 
it results from the suddenness of its com- 
ing. The opposite, or Nova Scotia, shore, 
speaking from the standpoint of an ob- 
server on the northwest shore of the bay, 
is just a little too far off to be visible in or- 
dinary clear weather; but the day before 
a storm sets in, while as yet the sky is 
azure, the Digby Cut, or the entrance to 
Annapolis Basin, or the strait to the 
Basin of Minas, the region rendered so fa- 
mous in Longfellow’s “ Evangeline,” will 
become visible according to the observer’s 
position on the northwest, or New Bruns- 
wick, side of the bay, and sometimes the 
distinctness of the opposite shore is so 
great that the distance of about forty miles 
—the width of the bay at St. John—seems 
to be reduced to three or four. The rea- 
son of this phenomenon is that the mois- 
ture, as yet invisible in the atmosphere, but 
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still gradually accumulating before the 
coming storm, increases the refractive 
power of the air to such a degree, that rays 
of light reflected from headlands, cliffs, 
or towers of rock, on the Nova Scotia side, 
which in fair weather are cut off by the 
rotundity of the earth, are so bent by the 
increased index of refraction due to the 
invisible moisture dissolved in the aerial 
ocean as to pass over the obstruction and 
reach the eye of the observer, who sees 
them somewhat elevated, in consequence, 
above their real position. 

This phenomenon can be illustrated by 
placing an observer before an empty 
bucket in which a coin is so placed that 
it is just shut out from view by the rim. 
If water is now poured into the bucket, the 
coin becomes distinctly visible, apparently 
beyond the rim and higher up than it 
really is, all owing to the refractive effect 
of the liquid on the course of the ray. 
Now, moisture in the atmosphere, when as 
yet it has not reached the condition of fog 
or mist, exercises the same effect on the 
ray of light. 

It is only within the last decade that 
this region, from the standpoint of the 
tourist, has been growing in importance. 
It is easily reached by steamboats from 
Boston and by the Boston and Maine In- 
tercolonial Railroads. The point of de- 
parture to the numerous points of interest 
is the city of St. John, which was founded 
by the loyalists from Massachusetts in 
1783. It has now a poulation of forty-five 
thousand. Built, like San Francisco, on 
numerous hills,—here, however, of rock, 
and not of sand,—it presents an imposing 
appearance when viewed from the deck of 
an approaching steamer. ‘The harbor is 
never frozen over, which cannot be said of 
any other one on the Atlantic side of the 
continent from Cape Hatteras north. 
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Apia — From Maatautu . 


SAMOA ILLUSTRATED 


By J. F. ROSE-SOLEY 


midst of the broad Pacific, Samoa 
has the most unhappy knack of for- 
cing itself upon the notice of the world. 
The trouble seems to move in a regularly 
recurring cycle; about every ten years 


| ‘aioe a tiny group of islands, set in the 


something or other stirs the natives to ac-_ 


tive revolt, and then the international 
complications which are the curse of 
Samoa arise. It is always the same story ; 
German intrigue, in the long run, is bound 
to accomplish the result aimed at, and the 
plain straightforward honesty of method 
which characterizes British and: American 
diplomacy has no chance when pitted 
against the Michiavellian ways of men 
trained in the school of Bismarck. 

By a popular fallacy the Samoan is rep- 
resented as being of a cruel, bloodthirsty 
nature. Nothing, in times of peace, could 
be further from the truth. When not ex- 
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cited by combat, he is gentle to a degree, 
and it is probably this very weakness, this 
lack of decision in his character, which 
has prevented him from building up a 
stable government for his beautiful coun- 
try. During a residence of some years in 
the group, I never saw a blow struck in 
anger, never heard a discussion go beyond 
the rules of decorous debate. | 

In nearly every other island group of 
the Pacific, before the time when white 
civilization began to interfere with the ex- 
isting order of things, the natives had suc- 
ceeded in evolving, out of the chaos and 
anarchy of tribal rule, some form of stable, 
homogeneous government. Generally it 
was administration founded on club law, 
but still some one man always arose pow- 


erful enough to weld the.scattered sections 
of his people into a united kingdom. Re- 


bellion was not a task to be lightly under- 
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taken in those days of club and spear. If 
a chief would not obey the king, then he 
and his followers were killed, and that set- 
tled the matter conclusively. 

If the Pacific had remained an unknown 
sea to the whites of the West, if the Samo- 
ans had been left alone to work things 
out their own way for a few centuries 
longer, a similar stage of social progress 
might have been reached. But Samoa was 
caught in the whirl of European civiliza- 
tion too soon. The natives have not yet 
emerged from the patriarchial age; their 
notions of political economy are but little 
advanced beyond those held by Abraham 
when he wandered with his flocks over the 
pastures of the Holy Land. A perfect and 
highly organized communal system pre- 
vails; and those who wish to see this prim- 
itive mode of government at its best had 
better hurry off to Samoa before religion 
and commerce complete its undoing. 


Whatever modern political economists 


may say about the matter, the communal 
system is, I believe, above all others the 
best adapted for the simple-minded native 
of the South Seas. There are neither rich 
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nor poor in Samoa, no man can acquire 
wealth, nor need he ever lack shelter and 
food. Social distinctions are few, and but 
slightly marked; the greatest chief is but 
little better off than his humblest follower. 
Each chief, as the head of his family, is 
bound to share all that he has amongst his 
numerous relations; if he holds land, it 
is only in trust for his followers. All the 
members of the family perform an equal 
share of field and household labors; they 
eat the same food, wear the same gar- 
ments, and sleep under the same siapo in 
their great dome-thatched houses. 

When European commerce, with its 
matter-of-fact, practical methods, im- 
pinged suddenly against this ideal scheme 


of life, the results produced were often 


ludicrous. It is not so very long since the 
king of Samoa lived in a thatched hut at 
Mulinuu and was supported by the mem- 
bers of his family, who washed for the 
men-of-war and passenger steamers. Even 
to-day, high chiefs paying a state visit to 
a consul or naval captain, see no harm in 
soliciting washing for their family, or en- 
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deavoring to do a little trade in bananas 
or cocoanuts. The importance of the royal 
position in Samoa may be gauged from the 
fact that the king receives a monthly sal- 
ary of one hundred and fifty dollars. 
True, he does not to-day live in a thatched 
house; he has a wooden cottage of two or 
three rooms, such as any 

industrious Californian 

workman might occupy. 

And even this pretentious 

dwelling was not built by 

the Samoans; it was 

practically a present from 

the United States. After 

the great hurricane of 

1889, the wrecked Ameri- 

can war-ships were pre- 

sented to the Samoan Gov- 

ernment as a recognition 

of the splendid services 

rendered by the natives 

in saving the lives of our 

brave sailors. Out of the 

funds derived from the 

sale of these wrecks the 

king’s house was built, 

and out of the taxation 

levied upon the white resi- 

dents of Apia his meager 

salary is still paid. 

There is, I believe, but 
one Samoan who has suc- 
ceeded in emancipating 
himself to any degree from 
communal obligations, and 
in acquiring for: himself 
any measure of wealth. He 
owns several small houses, 
and a plantation near 
Apia. Yet, even in his 
case, he is bound to share 
with his family, and has 
to support quite a host of 
retainers. Folau is one of 
the mcst comical figures to . 
be met with in Apia. Like 
all Samoans, he declines to 
adopt European garments, at least so far 
as the legs are concerned. This is a firmly 
fixed native trait; no man will wear trou- 
sers; though imported laborers from all 
the other Pacific islands adopt this garb 
willingly. The Samoan persistently ad- 
heres to his traditional lava-lava, a simple 
sheet of colored calico deftly twisted 


round the waist, and reaching about 
to the knee. With the upper part of 
the body it is different; natives like 
Folau will often wear a white jacket. 
Folau has added an innovation of his own 
—low European shoes and socks. Having 
nothing but bare legs to — them, 


A Group of Chiefs 


the socks drape themselves round the 
wearer's heels, and the effect of this odd 
combination of hosiery and bare brown 
leg can be better imagined than described. 

For a long period Folau was native 
Chief Justice, appointed to try all Sa- 
moan criminals. It was whilst acting in 
this capacity that Robert Louis Stevenson 
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came in contact with him, and had a very 
amusing experience. One of Stevenson’s 
servants had forged an order in his mas- 
ter’s name, and complaint was made to 
Folau. 

“ Forgery,” said the Judge, looking up 
with a puzzled air,—‘‘ what is forgery?” 


A Samoan Maiden 


It was an actual fact that the crime of 
forgery had hitherto been unknown in 
Samoa, and the nature of the offense had 
to be explained. 

“ Well,” said Folau, when he thought he 
understood, “and what sentence am I to 
give for it? ” 

My first relations with Folau were those 
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between landlord and tenant, and I must 
do him the justice to say that his conduct 
was entirely satisfactory. Down in the 
charming little suburb of Maatautu, amid 
groves of bananas and palms, now, alas, 
cut down by the ruthless Mataafa warriors, 
he had his own establishment. It was one 
of the prettiest places I have ever 

: seen, even in this isle of luxuriant 

“# verdure. As you walked along the 
winding beach road, shaded by tke 
thick foliage of the fau-trees you 
might pass a dozen times without 
noticing it a little path which 
struck off into the bush. But if 
you knew the place, and followed 
the curving track for a hundred 
vards or sO, you came out upon 
an open space, a compound, 
around which were grouped va- 
rious dwellings, both native and 
European in type. The lawn in 
the center was of the greenest and 
smoothest. Each morning the old 
women and girls spent hours go- 
ing over it, carefully weeding out 
every intruding plant, and remov- 
ing every pebble or scrap of rub- 
bish. Fruit-trees grew all around, 
oranges of the juiciest character 
dropped from the laden boughs 
“right upon the veranda, and the 
great mango-tree on one side had 
gleams of yellow showing all 
through its dark-green foliage, 
indicating an abundant crop of 

this most delicious of all fruits. 

Here, in this secluded spot, 
Folau, head of the family and 
high chief, reigned supreme, and 
here, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, we decided to take up our 
abode. Our dwelling, a plain 
wooden cottage of four rooms, 
stood at one end of the com- 
pound, while at the other was a 
house of a similar character; for 
Folau was an enterprising land- 
lord, and always had cottages to let to 
wandering Europeans who might come 
his way. But the crowning glory of 
the establishment, and to us an all-absorb- 
ing center of interest, was the great native 
house which occupied almost the whole of 
one side of the compound. It was elabo- 
rately finished, even for a Samoan house. 
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The great pillar in the center, which sup- 
ported the whole structure, was the forked 
trunk of a bread-fruit tree. The roof was 
thickly covered with the finest sugar-cane 
thatch, and the sinnett fastenings which 
bound the whole structure together formed 
intricate patterns as they wound about the 
rafters and beams. Like all Samoan guest- 
houses, it was circular in shape, and open 
all round, being in fact, nothing more 
than a great mushroom-shaped roof, 
raised on posts to a height of about six 
feet from the ground. This arrangement 
is peculiar to Samoa, but it makes an ideal 
tropical residence. 

There was always something going on 
in this native house; for Folau had many 
retainers, the most charming of them all 
being the lovely Tapuni, who at that time 
- was accounted the belle of Apia. She was 
not Folau’s daughter, but was supposed to 
be his niece. Samoans have a curious 
trick of exchanging children, so that in 
every family you will find one or more 
adopted youngsters. The idea is a good 
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one, for it tends to strengthen friendly re- 
lationships, and binds natives in all parts 
of the group with a common tie. Of 
course, ‘l'apuna was a taupo, or village vir- 
gin, and never were a European girl’s 
morals guarded more closely than this Sa- 
moan belle’s. She was about eighteen or 
twenty years of age, beautifully formed, 
with regular though rather expressionless 
features; for, I am sorry to say, Tapuni, 
in spite of all her charms, was exceedingly 
stupid. All through her young life she 
had never been alone; she had _ been 
watched and guarded at every turn, and 
perhaps she had lost the habit of inde- 
pendent thought. She made a most de- 
lightful picture as she hung our washing 
out to dry on the lawn, her jet-black hair 
fluttering in the breeze, her sole garment 
one of our sheets or tablecloths, which she 
had borrowed from the pile of damp linen ; 
but when you attempted to draw her into 
conversation, the charm vanished. — 

- Folau took care to keep all his peo- 
ple employed, and insisted from the first 
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in taking charge of our linen. When we 
went to live with him, we had already 
contracted with another native family, but 
Folau soon settled all that. 

“It is not pretty,” he said, “to let the 
washing go out of the family.” 

Later on, when I was living on the com- 
paratively wild and rarely visited Isle of 
Savaii, it fell to my lot to encounter an- 
other high chief of a very different type. 
Folau, a marked exception to the general 
rule, had developed the acquisitive side of 
his character; Moli had preserved the 
national trait of reckless extravagance. 
He was of royal blood, full brother to the 
late Malietoa, whose death has caused all 
the trouble in Samoa. He had, during 
the turbulent Tamasese times, some ten 
years ago, suffered exile with the deceased 
monarch. Together Moli and his royal 
brother, with an attendant following of 


: , chiefs, had been taken by the Germans, first 
" : to Africa, next to Berlin, and then, by a 
me roundabout route, back to Samoa. And. 


ka all the benefit Moli derived from the ex- 
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pedition was a greatly weakened constitu- 
tion, a suit of German regimentals, and a 
vitiated taste for European luxuries. 

At the outset, when we arranged to stay 
with Moli, we thought we had fallen upon 
good quarters. He was the owner of a 
splendid breadfruit house, excelling even 
Folau’s in dimensions and decoration. 
Daily the councils, or “ fonos,” of high 
chiefs were held there, since Moli was sup- 
posed to be magistrate of his district, 
though I never could make out that he ex- 
ercised any real authority. Further, the 
village, Sapapele, had the most beautiful 
water-holes for bathing, and in this, | 
think, lay its real charm. 

But we soon found that life in a royal 
family was much too expensive a luxury 
for our modest purses. Moli agreed to 
lodge us in one of his houses, and provide 
us with native food, for a purely nominal] 
sum. This would have been all right, but 
he had the idea that the contract was a 
reciprocal one. At meal-time, when our 
banana-leaf tablecloth was spread on the 
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clean mats, Moli invariably appeared to 
grace the feast. The native food he sup- 
plied consisted principally of a few taros 
and yams, or perhaps a bit of fish. On the 
other hand, we had to furnish all the Eu- 
ropean food, tinned meats, hard bread, 
tea and coffee, and so on. The Samoan 
has an amazing appetite for foreign lux- 
uries, so that we found it rather trying to 
have to support Moli and his family. Oc- 
casionally we would get even with him by 
preparing a dish of curry. Samoans can- 
not eat any highly spiced food, and on 
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curry days it was comical to witness Moli’s 
disgust at our abominable European cook- 
ery. 

But Moli’s fate overtuok him, and 
though it was not our doing, I am afraid 
to say we rejoiced. If Moli, despite his 
royal blood, was a somewhat contemptible 
individual, his wife Tinamo was his com- 
plete antithesis. Though her name speed- 
ily corrupted itself to “ Dynamite,” any- 
thing less explosive could hardly be con- 
ceived. Tinamo was a portly, middle-aged 
dame of pleasant aspect and obliging de- 
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meanor. She watched over her hypochon- 
driacal husband with the most devoted 
care, made lace pillow-slips for his couch, 
and even saw that his mats were covered 
with well-aired sheets. He was the only 
Samoan I ever knew to sleep between 
linen ; as a general rule, a mat and a piece 
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of greasy siapo make a sufficient bed. 
Moli’s European trip had ruined him, and 
instead of being thankful for these un- 
usual luxuries, he behaved with singular 
ingratitude to his wife. Of course, the 
responsibility was fixed on the village; but 
then we all knew that Moli was really to 
blame. 
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It appears that the chiefs of the town, 
who form a kind of municipal council, ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the village 
could not do without some fine mats and 
rolls of siapo. The natural deduction 
from this was that Moli, being the highest 
chief, should get a new wife. Moli pro- 
tested; he pretended he did not 
want a new wife, he was quite 
satisfied with Tinamo, and was 
too old for further matrimonial 
experiences. His feeble objections 
were of no avail; the village coun- 
cil was of adamant, and the word 
went forth that the faithful Ti- 
namo was to go, whilst negoti- 


taupo of a rich village some 
twenty miles north. The real 
meaning of this proceeding will 
be understood when it is ex- 
plained that a Samoan marriage 
is very largely a matter of barter. 
The bridegroom goes courting 
with presents of salt beef, biscuits, 
and other valued articles of EKuro- 
pean trade. The bride, if the 
match be arranged, brings back 
with her as dowry a large number 
of costly, fine mats, siapo, in huge 
rolls, and other things of native 
manufacture. A fine mat is the 
most precious of all possessions in 
Samoa; it is a kind of family 
heirloom, and is valued according 
to its age and pedigree. It is a 
unique article of currency, not to 
be bought with European coin, 
and its value, as expressed in na- 
tive equivalents, may be anywhere 
from two to five hundred dollars. 
The mats brought by the bride are 
divided amongst the people of the 
village, so that of course they have 
every inducement to arrange mar- 
riages as frequently as possible. 
The faithful Tinamo was sent 
away, and at the same time we 
left, feeling that further life with Moli 
was insupportable. But months later, 
when I called at the village, Moli was 
still an  unconsoled bachelor. Three 
times had he taken the big boat of 
the village and laden her with salt beef and 
biscuit. Three times had he called on the 
coy taupo and feasted her people, but each 


ations were to be opened with the 
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time he had come back disconsolate, for 
the answer was always no. The taupo’s 
price was too high for Moli and his people 
of Sapapele. They mourned grievously 
over the good food which had been wasted 
upon these ungrateful strangers, but after 
the third time they gave it up. Moli was 
only too pleased to beseech Tinamo’s for- 
giveness, and the good lady came back, 


never uttering a word of reproach against ‘ 


her erring lord. 


Judging from the latest telegrams, the 
political troubles of Samoa are by no 
means over. The natives are far from be- 
ing pacified, and there is always the dan- 
ger of grave international complications 
arising, owing to the rivalry of the rep- 
resentatives of the three treaty powers. 
In this case the risk is all the greater be- 
cause the outbreak has been directly 
caused by the decision of Judge Chambers, 
the American Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court. When Malietoa died, last 
November, there were of course many can- 
didates for the throne, but eventually the 
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contestants were reduced to two, Mataafa, 
who had just returned from exile, and 
Malietoa Tanu, the youthful nephew of 
the deceased monarch. It is hard to ‘say 
which of the two had the largest following, 
for anything like a comprehensive ballot 
is impossible in Samoa. Mataafa was 
strongest on Upolu, but a large part of 
Savaii, and all Tutuila, were in favor of 
Malietoa. It so happened that Mataafa 
had the largest force available in Apia, and 
thus was easily able to dispossess Malietoa. 
But “Chief Justice Chambers has decided 
that a protocol to the Berlin treaty ren- 


ders Mataafa ineligible for the throne. 


If this decision is to be respected, and 
Malietoa Tanu restored to his rights, force 
will have to be used; and a cable from 
Auckland informs us that the British 
men-of-war are only waiting for the arriv- 
al of the U.S. 8S. Philadelphia, in order to 
take concerted action. The Germans are 
sure to oppose, by every means in their 
power, the deposition of Mataafa. No one 
can foresee the end, but the next few weeks 
promise some interesting developments. 


A SONG FOR THE MARCH WIND 


ORK swiftly through the cool, keen days; 
Toil yet may prove too late, too late! 
Incessant through the northern gate 
Pours the strong windy flood that none delays 


Nor any stays. 
O work! 


For in its tireless rush that impulse burns 
For which in vain thy duller spirit yearns. 


Warren Cheney. 
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This company is said to have been almost totally wiped out 


in the first day’s fighting with the Americans 
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Don Emilio Aguinaldo 


AT HOME: WITH 


AGUINALDO 


By MURIEL BAILEY 


ON EMILIO AGUINALDO had 
1) resigned. | 

He was about to leave the Presi- 
dent’s palace at Malolos and return to Old 
Cavite. 

He claimed that he desired peace and 
the other generals desired war, and for 
that reason he tendered his resignation. 

And yet for months he had worked 
hard—brain and body—gathering together 
his men, attending to their arming, con- 
necting all possible and impossible places 
by telegraph, planning attacks and rebuffs 
for the Americans, imprisoning any gen- 
eral who dared to disagree with him, giv- 
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ing feasts and fiestas, and scheming for 
recognition from foreign governments. 

And then in the midst of all this, declar- 
ing himself for peace, he resigned. 


In the hot air of the great, wide inner 
baleony, Don Emilio’s private secretary 
seemed to be withering and growing 
smaller. I began to understand why thexe 


Filipinos were small in stature. How 


could one inerease when the effort to 
breathe is supreme ? 

Perhaps I returned the secretario’s bow 
languidly, for he repeated, “ Don Emilio 
Aguinaldo will see you.” 
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A Native Carametto at Malolos 


It was not that Don Emilio’s gracious- 
ness was unappreciated that it took me 
some time to follow across the hall and the 


great square room to where at the farther 


end, by a desk far too large for him, sat the 
President of the Filipino Republic, but it 
was a hot day, and the hottest part of that 
day. The train that leaves Manila at the 
cool hour of six in the morning carries 
you for two long hours over its sun-baked 
steels, past little square station-houses 
crowded with insurgents, whose swarthy 
faces, underneath the _ broad-brimmed, 
peakéd-crowned hats, and above the blue 
and white of the striped soldier suit, leave 
no doubt as to the use they would put their 
Mausers to if they had the word. And 
there are acres and acres of the rice-field 
and the sugar-cane, and limpid-looking 
streams gliding softly under arches of 
feathery bamboos and between banks cov- 
ered with brilliant-hued vines. And there 
are tall trees to which cling the rarest of 
orchids, and bright-plumaged birds pass 
in and out among the branches. 

In the distance are forests of algarobas, 
behind which the hills, hazy with heat, 
rise up to meet the softened blue of the 
tropical sky. Groups of nepa huts are 
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crowded together, with a plantain-tree 
each, and with men and women and naked 
brown babies filling the windows—a shin- 
ing example of the reconcentrado rule. 
And then the train leaves you at the hot 
hour of ten, at the little station of Malo- 
los, quite a mile of dust-deep, sun-warmed 
road between yourself and the President’s 
palace. Sometimes the carametto dashes 
madly over dust-hidden ruts and protrud- 
ing rocks, around corners and over shakv 
bridges, and sometimes it jogs along while 
the heat eats from spine to chest and the 
hair seems singed. The way is lined with 
nepa huts, and each hut is a store, 
though no one ever seems to buy the rich 
yellow bananas and chocolate-brown chi- 
cos, or the dulees and lemonade spread out 


to tempt the view and the dust. And the 


keepers of the stores sit cross-legged and 
blink indifferently. ‘There are tall banana- 
trees on either side of the roadway, useless 
as to shade, and too drooping and dust- 
tired for beauty. 

Women, in their loose garments, with 
freely swaying hips and well-poised heads, 
on which is the usual burden of fish or 
fruit, wood or water; men, their warm, 
brown bodies partly naked, lazily follow- 
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ing the ox-cart; and children with un- 


childish faces, naked and happy, indulging © 


in native mirth, crowd the road. All the 
way up to the plaza they stare curiously 
and watch with ill-concealed joy while one 
steps cautiously down from the cara- 
metto,—a proceeding fraught with danger 
to life and limb. 

“ Americana, senorita?” they ask. 

And when the answer comes in the 
Spanish “Si,” the men doff their hats 
and look sheepish, and the women, their 
naked brown babies on their hips, puff at 
their cigars delightedly and laugh. 

The Filipinos are a kindly and a simple 
people, good citizens and generous friends. 
I think they have no liking for war. With 
Aguinaldo, Paterne, and Macabulus, away, 
and the Pilars perhaps, they would rest 
content and happy, and be truly thankful 
for protected homes and justice. 

But Aguinaldo was just before me, hold- 
ing out his hand, scarcely larger than a 
woman’s, and stooping to kiss my own. 


Paterne was following the example of his © 


chief, and Gregorio del Pilar, the hand- 
some and popular young general, was with 
them, while the senators, with names 
which I defy the gods to remember, re- 
mained standing until I sank into a quaint 
and beautifully carved Spanish chair, with 
my two feet upon the only carpet I have 
seen since leaving San Francisco. 

I had been invited to partake of a noon- 
day meal—whether late breakfast, lunch- 
eon, la comida, tiffin, or merely chow-chow, 
I do not know. Suffice it that Aguinaldo 
and the generals and senators had laid 
aside their work and were paying smiling 
Spanish compliments to Dewey and the 
American army until my heart went out 


to them, although the week before they had 


promised to murder all of us on three sep- 
arate nights. 

Aguinaldo sat at the head of the table, 
waving a Japanese fan! | 


And O for a Japanese kimono, a pair of - 


wooden shoes, a sun-umbrella, and chop- 
sticks ! and Don Emilio could pass through 
seven kingdoms and be mistaken for one 
of the Mikado’s own. He is young in 
looks as he is in years, and short and slen- 
der,—not handsome even in the Oriental 
type; but his narrow eyes are verv. bril- 
liant, and his manner is easy and his air 
deliberate. 
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“You have a beautiful country,” said 
I, “and a fertile one.” 

“Tt could be made so,” said he. “It 
would be the richest country in the world 
with proper cultivation. You Americans 
understand that,” he said, and he smiled 
suggestively. ‘‘ We have been sadly han- 
dicapped.” 

“In what ways?” asked I, smiling at 
the “we.” Why, he has been away travel- 
ing on the solid invitation the Spaniards 
gave him some time ago to leave the island 
of Luzon, while the people have been suf- 
fering under the will of the Spaniard. 
And when the solidity of the invitation, 
with the Spanish control of things, van- 
ished into thin air, he came back to work 
for another invitation which he has been 
calling the “ Independence of the Filipino 
Republic.” | 

But he was not thinking of that,—only 
answering my question carefully. The 
Don never objects to talking on any sub- 
ject outside of himself and his intentioins. 

“The paying of tolls has been the hard- 
est on the people, I think,’ he said. 
“That was the way they managed the re- 
concentrados. When the Spaniards found 
that a portion of land yielding a fair in- 
come was held by a Filipino, they set about 
to compel him to move into a village. If 
the district was settled widely,—that is, 
each owner of a house having more than 
ten or fifteen acres in rice or sugar-cane,— 
they compelled every one to move within 
a certain space, forming a new village for 
pretended utility in governing. That 
placed these people not nearer than five 
miles to their farms. Then the people 
were compelled to pay toll on going out 
from or entering the village. After a few 
months a man grew discouraged. It was 
useless to walk ten miles to and from his 
rice-fields, work hard all day, and pay two 
thirds of his earnings to pass through the 
village gate. In time his possessions be- 
came the property of the Spaniards.” 

“And supposing he did n’t get tired ? ”’ 

“Many of them have disappeared,” he 
said significantly. 

And this accounts for the miles and 
miles of beautiful rice-fields, acres and 
acres of untilled ground and unfelled tim- 
ber. A Filipino’s life was not worth a 
breath if he was wealthy, his safety was en- 
dangered if he had an attractive wife, and 
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a pretty daughter was certain death or 
worse. It seems strange that the Filipinos 
have retained any faith in humanity,— 
that there is not more bitterness and fear 
and hatred and treachery in their hearts. 
Small wonder that they spring up when 
the hand of oppression is removed and feel 
mighty enough to rule the world! 

“There are other things that have kept 
my people from progress that other na- 
tions enjoy,’ he went on. (Aguinaldo 
eats little and drinks no wine, and there- 
fore had the time for talking.) “ They 
have occupied no higher position than that 
of slave to the Spaniard in the larger set- 
tlements of Luzon. They have had no op- 
portunity for education, and yet they are 
naturally apt pupils. They are ignorant 
of all ideas of government, because the 
only governing they have ever seen has 
been that of total oppression. Within 
even a savage is born an undefined idea of 
liberty, and that is what has been awak- 
ened in the Filipinos in the last few years. 
For two hundred years they had suffered.” 

** And you, having led them so far, are 
resigning them?” I asked. 

“No,” he said, and then he smiled. “ ] 
have resigned as President, but that is be- 
cause they will not agree to the terms of 
the Americans. I have had a strong force, 
and they were willing to fight to the death 
for their homes and future. No man could 
have more to lose and less to live for if he 
lost. But the others in authority, the gen- 
erals and senators,” and he smiled in the 
direction of those gentlemen, who were so 
busily engaged in devouring the good 
things set before them that they had for- 
gotten the presence of the visitors, “ will 
hear to nothing but absolute independence. 
For many reasons I do not agree with 
them, and therefore I resign.” 

Don Emilio excused himself presently 
and went for his wife and mother. At the 
President’s house, the women of his fam- 
ily do not come into the room without 
being asked. While he was away I had 
leisure to observe the senators and repre- 
sentatives of the Filipino people, with 
whom the United States sees fit to parley 
after having defeated the Spaniards. 

They sat uncomfortable in their civil- 
ized clothing, doing little talking and 
much eating. To a man the eyes were 
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narrow and brilliant and shifting, the lips 
thick, the cheek-bones high, and the hair 
short and bristly as the hair of the Japa- 
nese. Perhaps years of oppression have 
crushed hopefulness out of the natures of 
these people, for there was nothing but 
sullen silence about that long, well-laden 
table. Naturally small in stature, they 
bent until their mouths were within an 
inch of their plates and ate awkwardly 
with the knives, aided with nature’s gifts. 

Representatives of the people that for 
years have known every indignity and in- 
justice within the ken of man, who have 
starved and suffered, cannot be expected 
to have all the culture of the elite of New 
York; but neither can they be received as 
such. There is no lack of misfortune in 
it,—it is only the old law of survival. 

Aguinaldo came back, bringing with 
him his wife, a gentle little woman of the 
Filipino people, and she carried her boy 
on her hip and stood behind her lord and 
master humbly. But the mother pressed 
forward and courteously offered me a 
cigarette. It is a custom of the people. I 
think the women smoke more than the 
men,—at least they smoke larger cigars. 
Aguinaldo’s mother had a_half-smoked 
one in her lips as she came up, and she 
never thought of removing it, but stood 
very near and stared fixedly. 

Until the late afternoon hours they en- 
tertained me with music and eating and 
drinking, and when the time came for 
leaving, it was Aguinaldo’s carriage and 
Aguinaldo’s self that escorted me over the * 
rough and sun-baked roads to the miles of 
stations. In my heart of hearts I felt 
grateful for his courtesy,—I appreciated 
the reasons later. 

The sentries and outposts were doubled 
in Manila. Every inch of roadway and 
sidewalk was patrolled—no Filipinos 
were allowed on the streets after nine 
o’clock, and the fleet was stationed oppo- 
site Malate, ready to shell the woods. No 
Americans were allowed outside.of the 
city, and an attack was expected at every 
moment. During the day, as I sat in 
Aguinaldo’s palace, one battalion had had 
a call to arms, and a sentry had been 
wounded by a Filipino at an outpost. 

And I have been wondering how much 
of this Aguinaldo knew! 
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THE “LUCKY FIND” MINE 
A TALE OF THE BLACK HILLS. 


By E. WHEAT GILLMORE 


JF RVING DEPEW represented a syndi- 
cate on Wall Street which had serious 
thoughts of purchasing the “Lucky 

Find ” gold-mine in the Black Hills of 

South Dakota. The young man’s father 

was president of the syndicate, and his last 

words to his son, as he boarded the outgo- 
ing train on his first Western trip, were :— 

“My boy, remember that miners are a 
shrewd lot. Keep your eyes open, or we 
shall fare badly in this matter.” | 

So intent was Depew in reaching his 
destination that he availed himself of no 
stop-over, but went direct to the fort of 
Sidney, in Nebraska. From there a stage 
ride of nearly two hundred miles awaited 
him before he could reach Rapid City in 
South Dakota. At that point he expected 
to be met by the superintendent of the 

“Lucky Find ” and driven to the famous 

mine, some twenty-five miles farther on. 

In his youth he had dreamed of the 
gold-mines that had made his father rich. 

His boyhood’s fancy pictured them in the 

most fantastic colors. The great West, with 

her mighty mountains imprisoning untold 
wealth, reminded him of some giant miser 
who had built an almost impenetrable bul- 


' wark around his treasures. These earlier: 


impressions left their stamp upon him, 
and when he felt he was about to realize 
some of his vouthful dreams, to see with 
his own eyes rich mines in active opera- 
tion, the mountains he had heard de- 
scribed, the miners and cowboys he had 
read of, he was inspired with enthusiasm. 

When he arrived in Sidney—one of the 
noted forts in the West—he was surprised 
to see a town of only a few hundred in- 
habitants. He thought Uncle Sam could 
not have chosen a more unattractive spot 
for a military post. No wonder the sol- 
diers felt as if they were prisoners in exile. 
There were no trees or shrubs to relieve 
the persistent stare of the sun. A hotel, a 
rough, unpainted post-office, a few cheap 
houses, a saloon or two, a schoolhouse, a 
barren, lonely cemetery, and the fort, 
made up the little town. 

The stage would not start until the fol- 
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lowing afternoon. ‘There was nothing to 
be seen, nothing to do, but to wait. ‘l'wen- 
ty-four hours seemed double long to his 
restless spirit. ‘Toward the cool of the 
evening, as he was sauntering up and down 
the front of the hotel, he met a soldier. 
Depew’s face attracted the private, and he 
greeted him as if he were a long-lost 
friend. 

“ You must lead a lonely life out here,” 
Irving said kindly. 

The mention of that topic touched the 
man’s heartstrings, and giving vent to his 
pent-up feelings he began to pour forth 
his tale of woe. There had been no Indian 
outbreak for months,—how they pined for 
one !—nothing to relieve the monotony of 
their routine life. Everything went like 
clockwork in the garrison, and the men 
felt as if they were gradually becoming 
machines, devoid of brains or ambition. 
As he spoke, a whistle pierced the air. 

“The express from the West. A few of 
us off duty always comes down to see her 
run in. Nobody never gets off, you know, 
except now and then some passenger to 
take a turn on the platform.” . 

Both of them walked toward the railway 


-station. When the train stopped the look 


of idle indifference on their faces gave way 
to one of surprise and intense interest as a 
young girl alighted from the car. A mid- 
dle-aged man accompanied her, and a 
trunk was unloaded on-the platform. That 
no person had come to meet her was self- 
evident. 

“IT am sure you have made a mistake,” 
her companion said. 

“No; I have heard him speak of this 
route and the’ long stage-ride, over and 
over again. I remember the details so well 
that it seems as if I had taken the trip 
myself.” 

“Well, if you insist, I must leave you. 
Bon voyage !” 

** Bon voyage yourself, monsieur !” 

Her voice reminded Depew of a rich- 
toned silver bell. 

After the train left she looked around 
aimlessly for a moment and then started 
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for the “ Hotel Grand,” the little two- 
story frame hotel where Irving was stop- 
ping. How did she happen there? Where 
was she going? How long would she stay ? 
The soldier was emphatic in his assertions 
that no lady, alone and unprotected, had 
ever been known before to stop there, un- 
less she was a guest of one of the officers’ 
wives or some relative of the hotel pro- 
prietor. Apparently, she did not come 
under either of these heads. 

In spite of himself, Depew was much in- 
terested in her. It was the first time in his 
career that he had been placed in a po- 
sition where there were not women in 
abundance. He was the only brother of 
five very charming and refined sisters, and 
their beautiful home was the rendezvous 
for their various girl acquaintances. 
When he spent his college vacations at 
home, he was fairly besieged with pretty 
girls; and he was always bored, and 
longed for his gun and dog. Now, con- 
trary to all reason, when he arrived in a 
country with a comparative dearth of the 
fair sex he became suddenly and unac- 
countably interested in the first woman 
who made her appearance. 

To make sure of seeing her again that 
evening, he waited for a full half-hour 
after the dinner-gong had sounded before 
starting for the dining-room. As he lin- 
gered over his dessert he wondered why 
she was so late, and then how it was that 
it concerned him, and why he was waiting 
to see her. As Depew was leisurely sip- 
ping his coffee, he looked up and saw her 
entering the dining-room with the propri- 


etor’s wife, a motherly soul. They occu- 
pied a table opposite his own. 
He had a good view of her. She was a 


type of woman he had never seen before. 
She was very unlike his sisters in every re- 
spect, but it was a distinction without a 
difference. Health claimed her for its 
Own; every move she made showed the 
buoyancy of her nature. Her complexion 
was a rich, clear olive. Long silken 
eyelashes swept over expressive brown 
eyes. She had endeavored to brush her 
hair straight from her forehead and coil 
it tightly on the back of her head, but it 
was unruly. The hairpins had slipped 
from their places, and her naturally wavy 
auburn hair had separated into little clus- 
ters of curly locks, and like mischievous 
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fairies, were kissing her broad high brow, 
and clinging lovingly to her slender neck. 
There was a mixture of serene dignity 
coupled with joyous freedom that at once 
pleased and attracted him. 

The next morning the landlord said to 
him, “ You are going to have company on 
your trip to the Black Hills, Mr. Depew. 
The young lady, Miss Helen Grant, who 
arrived here yesterday evening, is going to 
visit her brother, who is superintendent of 
the ‘ Lucky Find’ mine.” 

Depew started, but remarked in a mat- 
ter-of-fact tone, “Rather a tedious trip for 
a young lady, don’t you think? ” 

“TI was a little worried about that my- 
self,” he answered. ‘“ You see, she has not 
seen her brother since her father died, sev- 
eral years ago, and she wished to surprise 
him with a visit. She had often heard him 
speak of the long ride by stage from here 
to the Hills, and being a woman and not 
used to business, she never thought of find- 
ing out whether we had made any im- 
provements out here since then, but took 
it for granted that this was the only 
route.” 

The stage was to start that afternoon at 
two o’clock. Depew could hardly believe 
his eyes when a very uncomfortable two- 
seated conveyance, without even a top to 
protect them from the sun’s rays, was 
driven up, and a boy announced that a 
stage was waiting for the passengers. 

“The stage?” asked Depew. 

“Yes, sir! they ain’t had no regula- 
tion stages since steam-cars run into 
Rapid City. They makes a trip twict a 
week for to bring food and mail for the 
stations along the old stage run. Why, 
sir,” he said, as the unreasonableness of 
Depew’s remark dawned upon him, “they 
got this here up a-purpose for the young 
lady what’s a-goin’ to take this trip! Else 
you *d ’a’ had to ride in a plain feed-wagon 
without no back to the seat.” 

Depew said no more, and as he passed 
through the office on his way to the stage, 
the landlord took him hospitably by the 
arm, and with the courtesy that a much 
better-bred man might have envied, intro- 
duced the young man to his traveling com- 
panions. 

When Miss Grant was informed that 
Depew’s destination was to be the same as 
her own, she showed undisguised pleasure. 
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“Why are you so interested in the 
‘Lucky Find ’?” she asked. 

He explained that he represented some 
men who thought of purchasing the mine. 

“Ah! I understand,” she interrupted, 
with a mischievous nod of her head; “ you 
have come to investigate and to be assured 
that it is a real sold- mine, with no possi- 
bility of a sham. ”] have never seen a mine 
in operation and I am almost as interested 
as you. We will investigate its merits to- 
gether.” And she held “out a small nut- 
brown hand and greeted him with un- 
feigned heartiness. 

Her manner was not like the average 
society girl he had met. There was no 
blushing, nor downcast eyes, nor little 
formal speeches. She was a simple, open- 
hearted, natural girl. Previously he had 
looked upon the Western girl as a species 
by herself; decidedly vulgar and hoiden- 
ish. But Helen Grant reminded him of a 
fresh sea-breeze, invigorating and health- 
ful. 

There was one other passenger, a Mr. 
Woodward, who was a very wealthy cattle- 
man, of sixty years or more. 

The driver was an old man who had 


been a millionaire several times, and a 


pauper many times more. At present his 
only source of revenue was from his stage, 
but he whistled as merrily as a boy. He 
went by the nickname of “ Philo’—short 
for Philosopher. Some one in his earlier 
days called him a philosopher, and the con- 
traction, “ Philo,” had clung to him ever 
since. He was devoid of any book-learn- 
ing; but it was a picture to see him sitting 
on the corner of an old box, chewing the 
end of a straw, his eyes shining out from 
his withered, weather-beaten face. 


“Wall,” he would drawl out, “ what 


~ more hev yer got then me? [I can eat 

tacks, an’ digest *em. Yer ain’t got no 
better health then me, I ’I] bet. My busi- 
ness makes enough fer me to git three good 
meals a day, plenty tobacky ter smoke, 
plenty clothes ter keep warm, an’ a ood 
bed ter sleep in. Now, did I hev any 
more when I owned the ‘ Mollie Bly,’ er 
the ‘ White Crow,’ er the ‘ Eagle’s Nest’? 
Nop! you bet I didn’t! An’ I always 
a-worryin’ an’ a-frettin’? an’ a-stewin’ fer 
fear I’d be buncoed out of it; an’ I never 
was real happy till I was. The fun ain’t in 
ownin’ a mine, it’s in lookin’ fer it—in 
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hopin’ hour after hour, an’ day after day, 
that yer ‘ll strike it next month, er next 
year, sure! That ’s better *n gamblin’, that 
is. In.them days when yer a-prospectin’, 
nobody much speaks to yer, er, pays any 
attention to yer—’cept mayhap some faith- 
ful old pard, er yer dorg thet ’s a-starvin’ 
with yer. Yer gets yer own grub, cooks it 
er eats it raw, sleeps in a little hole in the 
ground, er under a big tree, an’ works, an’ 
digs, an’ schemes. But after yer have 
struck yer vein, an’ follers it up, an’ knows 
ye ‘re a rich man, then is when yer trouble 
begins in earnest. Men turns up from every 
crack in the ground ter jump yer claim 
an’ prove the mine ain’t yourn. An if yer 
lives that down, an’ ain’t shot, ner trapped, 
ner bulldozed, out of yer just rights, then 
comes the cringin’ an’ the bowin’ an’ the 
scrapin’ cuz yer rich, an’ fer the life of 
yer ye can’t tell a friend from a hypo- 
crite. Yer ain’t called no more * Crazy 
Bill,’ ner ‘ Windy Sandy,’ ner ‘ Old Man,’ 
ner ‘Santa Claus.’ O, no! it’s ‘Mister 
Smith, er‘ Mister J ones,’ an’ mothers 
comes fifty mile er more ter tell yer they 
just named ther baby after yer, an’ at the 
same time holdin’ out their hand fer a 
baptizin’ present. I told one woman I 
knowed fer sure was a darned hypocrite, 
that I ’d advise her ter give her kid a de- 
center name. My! but yer should have 
saw her rile up! Nop! pards, the fun 
ain’t when yer owns yer mine, but it’s 
afore yer gets it, take my word on it.” 

The back seat of the wagon was more 
comfortable than the front one. More- 
over Philo, with elaborate pains, had 
spread a buffalo-robe over it to make it 
soft. The young lady and the old man 
were to occupy that seat, and Depew and 
Philo the front one. 

After mutual good-bys and good wishes, 
the driver cracked his whip over the backs 
of his broneos and they were off. In less 
time than seemed possible, they left Sid- 
ney far in the distance and were fairly 
started on their prairie ride. Mr. Wood- 
ward took upon himself at once the duties 
of protector, and in a short time they were 
talking ‘together like old-time friends. 
Helen had the faculty of making every one 
comfortable. She was certainly exception- 
allv well read, and joined in the conversa- 
tion on equal footing with the others. She 
and Depew discussed together the latest 
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books, operas, and plays, and not a few late 
scientific problems., Mr. Woodward en- 
tertained them with tales of cowboy life, 
and he found Helen a much more intelli- 
gent listener than Depew. She knew all 
about branding, the round-up, how often 
it occurred and for what purpose, what a 
maverick was, the horror the cattle-men 
had of stampedes, the methods he used to 
quiet them, and a full appreciation of the 
dangers they entailed. When the old 
man told a wonderful story of the skill 
with which some of his boys handled the 
lariat, Helen was able to match him in 
his story by another in the same line, told 
her by a cowboy cousin. 

Then, too, Philo found her equally at- 
tentive and congenial. If by chance he 
talked upon some phase of camp-life she 
had never heard of, she was all attention. 
Her brown eyes would open wide with ex-. 
citement as she drank in every word of the 
narrative. 

Depew realized for the first time what 
hardships the earlier settlers must have 
endured—what it meant to ride across the 
plains in those bygone days. The scenery 
was unchanging as far as the eye could 
reach; east or west, north or south, there 
was an endless prairie. It seemed impos- 
sible that the quiet, uneventful ride they 
were having was once fraught with the 
greatest dangers. That these barren 
plains were once—not so very long ago, 
either—peopled with the fierce Sioux ; that 
Sitting Bull, Red Cloud, and Spotted 


Tail, were once uncrowned kings and held 


a reign of bloody terror on the same quiet 
undulating prairie. Depew could almost 
see the animated picture before his eyes. 
In the distance the glimmering camp-fires, 
and the dusky, tall, high cheek-boned say- 
ages, with their cruel eyes and coarse, 
straight hair, dancing their crazy war- 
dances. On the same plains the gallant 
Custer and his brave soldiers rode like mad 
to put a stop to some outbreak. Then with 
vivid imagination he saw their last famous 
battle. 

Philo told them that the next day they 
would pass within a few miles of the bat- 
tle-field, which was now turned into a cem- 
etery and marked the place where forty 
loyal United States officers and soldiers 
fell fighting against fate. 
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“I s’pose now, yer never seen a real In- 
jun, did ye? ” asked the driver. 

“Never, except those ‘ Buffalo Bill’ had 
with him in his ‘Wild West’ show,” 
Irving answered. 

“Yes, I seen them too, when Bill took 
’em to Omaha. I was a heap younger then 
an’ owned the ‘ White Crow,’ so I took a 
couple of thousand in color an’ started to — 
see the sights.” 

did the show impress you? 
mean the Indian part of the program. 
Was the war-whoop natural? ” 

“Wall,” he said, as he winked at Mr. 
Woodward, “it ain’t much like the real 
thing, eh, Woodward? It makes me think 
of goin’ to the circus an’ seein’ a wild bar, 
er two or three kyotes. It’s different when 
yer gets out in the woods, er in an open 
space, an’ a hull army comes at yer, when 
the ground looks to be a-swarmin’ with ’em 
fer miles; when their ugly, fierce blood- 
red eyes fairly shine till it seems ter yer 
that they light up the country. Why, man, 


yer could n’t hear a steam-enjine bust fer 


the hellish noise they makes. I can tell 
yer one. er two circus animals ain’t much 
shakes alongside er the genooine.” 

Then the two men began to tell Indian 
stories; and it is safe to say that no Booth 
ever played to a more enrapt audience. 
The night was very clear, and about mid- 
night a full moon arose in the horizon, and 
for an hour or more Helen and Depew re- 
ciprocated the compliment of entertaining 
by singing together. 

After a while Mr. Woodward and Helen 
settled down to a personal talk. He was 
without exception the most original char- 
acter she had ever known. He startled her 
by saying, “ Now, look at that moon yan- 
der, Miss Grant. You don’t mean to tell 
me that all these new-fangled idees about 
the moon standing still, and the earth a- 
moving is reasonable, do you? I never 


could believe such dog-on tomfoolery so 


long as I got my eyes and can use ’em. 
When my son—yes, I got one son and four 
darters,” he said, catching Helen’s sur- 
prised look,—“edicated like him,” (he 
pointed with his thumb toward Depew,) 

“and you. Well, as I was a-saying, when 
he come to me one day and says, ‘ Father, 
I wish you would n’t cling to some of them 
queer idees you got. Nobody for the past 
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hundreds of years has thought the world 
was flat but you.’ I says, ‘ All right, my 
son; I’ll try.’ So I went out and ordered 
a big wooden ball made. When it was fin- 
ished, it was brought to the house, and I 
sent for the boy. ‘Now, says I, ‘if your 
notion about things is O. K., get on that 
ball and enjoy yourself.’ Of course, he 
could n’t do it. ‘Why?’ says I. ‘’Cause 
it’s round,’ says he; ‘I ain’t no circus 
clown. Don’t you see, father, I’d fall.’ 
Then I asked him, ‘What about the 
earth?’ ‘ Why, that’s different,’ he says, 
and he begun to explain some bookish idees 
he learnt. ‘ Young man,’ I says, ‘ you 
want to go to the patent-office in Washing- 
ton—some time. When a man invents a 
new steamboat or engine, he don’t make a 
full-sized one, but he makes a model—sech 
a little thing that you could hold it in 
your hand. If it works all right in a 
small size, it’s all right in a big size, and 
if it *s no good small, it ’*s no good big.’ ” 
The old man’s ideas on many subjects 


were quite as startling. In religion,.for 


example, he believed in hundreds of minor 
gods. 'The god of wind, sun, rain, fortune, 
luck, and so on. And then there was a 
“ Boss, ” as he expressed it, “ over the hull 
kit of ’em.” You could n’t fool him. “It 
took more’*n one god to ’tend to every- 
thing, and if anybody thought the Boss of 
the hull ranch was *tending personally to 
every calf and chunk of grass he was eat- 
ing, they did n’t have good sense, that was 
all. He was at the round-up, no doubt, 
but between times He had all He ome do 
to give orders to the hands.” 

Gradually the talk became more person- 
al. He told Helen of his youth, and his 
love, and his marriage; of his wife, who 
was ambitious and sent the girls to Vassar, 
and the boy to big Eastern schools ;' of the 
splendid house his family lived in, ‘in New 
York, filled with pictures he did n’t con- 
sider proper, and immodest pieces of stat- 
uarv without a “durned thing to their 
backs.” 

About four o clock i in the morning they 
reached another station, “The Dirty 
Brothers’ Paradise.” The driver got out 


to awaken the inmates. After pounding 
on the door until Helen thought Philo’s 
hand must ache, a very sleepy voice an- 
swered the summons, and a moment later 
the door opened. Soon after they called 
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to Mr. Woodward, and it was apparent 
that a consultation was being held. Later 
the old gentleman came back to inform 
Helen that they had decided to rest a little 
while, 

As they entered the log house a penetra- 
ting odor came to her nostrils, and she 
heard an unquiet, restless movement—a 
conglomerate murmur of strange sounds. 

One of the brothers, a young fellow in 
his twenties, said: ‘“ Don’t be alarmed, 
miss; we have been so troubled by the 
coyotes and other animals, that we don’t 
dare leave our live stock outdoors, so we 
bring ’em all in every night to sleep.” 

A large buffalo-robe was spread on the 
floor before the fire, another was rolled 
up for a pillow, and still another lay con- 
venient for her to spread over her as she 
slept. Gathering up their blankets, the 
men prepared to leave the room to her. 

“Don’t waste time, my child,” Mr. 
Woodward said; “ drop down on the robe 
and get all the sleep you can.’ 

“But where are you all going?” she 
asked as the little crowd of men were filing 
out of the. door. 

“Why, miss, we’re going to huddle 
down on the ground together, put these 
blankets over us, and sleep as peaceful as 
ever you do. By the way, there’s a good 
strong lock on that ’ere door, and the key ’s 
on the inside; if you turn it, you will quite 
likely feel more contented like.” 

A look of genuine confidence lit up her 
face as she said: “ There is no need of 
that. Any one can break a lock and key, 
but a whole regiment of soldiers could not 
destroy a man’s honor, nor the protection 
I believe you would give me.” 

Depew fell asleep that night thinking of 
the Western girl, and the native courtesy 
of the rough Western men he had met that 
day. 

So on to the end of the journey, Helen 
helped to make the long hours slip away 
pleasantly. And when they arrived in 
Rapid City, and the driver and Mr. Wood- 
ward regretfully said good-by, the vision 
of her face was never erased from the old 
cattle-man’s memory. And Philo never 
ceased to retail his impressions of the fair 
Western girl to the lonely ranchmen on 
his route. 

The twenty-five-mile ride from Rapid 
City to the camp of the “ Lucky Find ” 
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was a glorious one! From time to time 
their driver pointed out various noted 
mines. The famous “ Little Big” tin- 
mine, the “ Johny Jump-up ” silver-mine, 
the “Old Stand-by” gold-mine, the 
“Molly Malone” iron-mine, and so on. 
The scenery was superb! They rode over 
rocky hills and passed whole cliffs of the 
most exquisite shade of rose quartz. Pine- 
trees towered above them, and Elk Creek, 
a worthy branch of the Cheyenne River, 
flowed at their feet. No wonder the Da- 
kota Indian was loath to give up his hunt- 
ing-grounds ! 


Mr. Grant was delighted beyond meas- 
ure to see his “ little sister,” as he affec- 
tionately called her; but a few hours later, 
when, during the course of her conversa- 
tion, she informed him that as soon as her 
visit was over she was going East to enter 
a training-school for nurses, he was furi- 
ous. 

“How did you get such a romantic idea 
into your head? ”’ 

“Anything but romantic, dear Hal,” 
she answered. “I will leave it to Mr. De- 
pew if trying to earn your living and tak- 
ing up such a prosaic profession is roman- 
tic. Do give me credit, just this once, for 
being practical.” 

“ Absurdly practical,” he exclaimed ir- 
ritably. “What do you think of a girl, 
Mr. Depew, who deliberately squanders 
every cent of her inheritance on some ro- 
mantic idea of honor, and leaves herself 
penniless ? ” 

“ Hal,” said Helen, with her most’ per- 
suasive smile, “we owe Mr. Depew an 
apology. We have forgotten that he is not 
interested in the least about our personal 
affairs. He has come all the way from 
New York to be present at the ‘ clean-up,’ | 
and wishes to learn all he can of the pros- 
pects of the ‘ Lucky Find.’ ” 

If Depew had spoken his thoughts, he 
would have said that he did care very 
much indeed; that he was certain he was 
more interested in her every day; and 
furthermore, while he would do his duty 
by the syndicate he represented, he was 
more interested in her than in all the gold- 
mines in the Hills. The “ Lucky Find ” 
to him was not a gold-mine, but the dear- 
est, sweetest girl he had ever met. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Depew; I stand cor- 
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rected,” said Grant. “ But I must con- 
tinue long enough to apologize, for Helen’s 
sake, for the word I used—‘ squander.’ 

You would do her an injustice, no doubt, 
in misinterpreting me. You see, father 
left her most of his fortune, and ever since 
his death she has been hunting up various 
claims against the estate. She ferreted 
out some bonds and notes father signed 
several years before his death. Legally, 
they could not be collected, as certain 
events transpired after his death; but she 
conceived the idea that she was morally re- 
sponsible, and insisted upon paying every 
cent.” 

*“* My father would have done so, had he 
been alive,” she interrupted. 

“ But your father was no business man, 
my dear girl.” 

She drew herself proudly erect and her 
eyes flashed. ‘ Business man or not, he 
was honorable.” But almost as quickly 
as it came, the little storm passed, and she 
smiled again in the old attractive way. 
“It is time we started for the wonderful 
mine, is it not?” | 

The “ Lucky Find” was nearly a ‘mile 
from the camp. When they had walked 
over half the distance they came to a high 
trestle. 

“ What ’s that for? ” asked Depew. 

“In order to work our mine we are 
obliged to have a stiff force of water. We 
have none near us, so we get at the source 
of Elk Creek, which is many hundred feet 
above this elevation, and then we build a 
wooden channel for the conveyance of a 
stream of water. You see, we are obliged 
to span this gap between these two cliffs, 
and so we build the trestle you have just 
observed. By this method, you will under- 
stand, we are able to convey a stream of 
water to any location we may choose. When 
our channel is completed, we open a dam 
at the head of our wooden river-bed 
and thus rob Elk Creek of part of her 
water.”’ 

Soon after this they heard a roar resem- 
bling the sea-waves beating on the shore, 
and before they could believe it possible 
they were looking down upon the “ Lucky 
Find.” 

“You Westerners are an_ energetic 
people! ” Depew exclaimed in admiration. 
“You discover gold, or the probability of 
the precious metal, in the center of a 
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mountain, and you begin at once to tear 
down the huge pile of earth. No ordinary 
obstacle deters you.” 

“ Yes,” said the superintendent; “ visi- 
tors, especially Easterners, are always im- 
pressed with what they term our audacity. 
But it is worth the trouble, especially in 
this case. We claim that the ‘Lucky Find’ 
is situated in the very heart of the gold- 
producing earth.” 

Helen joined Depew in plying questions, 
and Grant found that his morning occupa- 
tion consisted in giving a lecture dealing 
with all the intricacies of hydraulic min- 
ing. 

As the days passed, Depew found that 
he was becoming desperately in love with 
Helen, but, be it said to his credit, he did 
not let that interfere with his investiga- 
tions. He was determined to wait for the 
“clean-up ” and see with his own eyes the 
amount of gold-dust accumulated. Mean- 
while he was assiduously at work prospect- 
ing. He gathered specimens of earth from 
every out-of-the-way spot within a radius 
of one hundred yards of the mine. He 
would put this earth in a canvas bag, carry 
it to the camp with him, and carefully 
wash it; then take his result and ca!culate 
on the amount of gold to the ton. [Helen 
and her brother usually accompanied him, 
but he selected his own locality and filled 
his bag with his own hand. He smiled 
with satisfaction at his method—there was 
no chance for deception. As pan after pan 
of earth was washed away and the glitter- 
ing sands of gold were left in the bottom, 
Depew became wildly enthusiastic at the 
rich results, until he became a victim of 
what is known in mining camps as the 
“ gold-fever.” It was raging with him. 
If this was a fair example of the dirt—and 


it could not be otherwise—of the Hills, the 


entire mountains were rich with countless 
millions. 

“Why stop at the ‘Lucky Find’? ” he 
asked, with feverish excitement. “ Why 
not go quietly to work and buy up the en- 
tire gold district? It was just as easy to be 
the richest man in the world, as one of 
many millionaires.” 

One evening, as they were returning 
home from prospecting, as they cayly 

called it, Depew noticed that Helen’s con- 
duct and entire demeanor had ‘suddenly 
and unaccountably changed. Her face 
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was a study, and her eyes shone with ner- 
vous, suppressed excitement.. She was so 
preoccupied that she did not hear when 
she was addressed, and jumped like a 
startled deer when her name was repeated 
somewhat louder. This state of affairs 
continued for several days, and one morn- 
ing as Depew was about to leave the camp, 
Helen called to him. 

“Oh! Mr. Depew!” (she was decidedly 
embarrassed, besides looking really ill), 
“1 have just thought of something,” she 
tried to say indifferently,—‘ a new idea, 
you know. I should think you would like 
to go prospecting all by yourself.” She 
laughed a nervous, hysterical little laugh. 
“* Steal away where no one knew where you 
were going, and where no one,” (here she 
stretched out her hands and spread them 
far apart in her nervous excitement, ) 
“was within blocks and blocks—I mean 
hundreds of feet of you! ” 

“T do not understand,” said Depew. “I 
have done all my own work; no one has 
had a chance to meddle with it. There 
has been no opportunity for—for—my be- 
ing—misled. I don’t know what you 
could have reference to, Miss Grant.” 

“ Nothing—nothing in particular,” she 
said hurriedly. “ Only I thought I should 
tell you that the plan I speak of is the only 
safe way, > she said, with intense emphasis 
on the “ only.” “ You must trust no one,” 
she added solemnly. 

“ Not even you?” he asked in a low 
voice. 

With a troubled, hesitating tremor, she 
answered: “Yes—and no! I would not in- 
tentionally wrong you, but I might commit 
great injustice by not being in a position 
to do otherwise. I might do wrong by be- 
ing silent.”” She left him abruptly, re- 
turning to the camp. 

Depew walked thoughtfully away. Had 
he not been unusually careful and discreet 
he would have thought that she was hint- 
ing that some foul play was going on. But 
with the precautions he was taking, he 
felt confident that she was referring to 
some visionary duty he owed the syndicate. 
One thing was sure, the “ clean-up ” would 
take place some time that week, and that 
would be a positive test. No trickery 
would come in play there. 

A day or so after, Grant surprised him 
by saving that the final day must be post- 
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poned again. These delays were certainly 
annoying. This was the third time that 
they had been on the eve of a “ clean-up.” 
Grant, however, always had the most justi- 
fiable excuses. The first time the flow of 
water was so low that the entire force of 
men had to be laid off for four days, and 
finally they discovered a leak in the wooden 
channel near the inlet. The next time the 
hose was split, and they had to telegraph 
East for another. True, Depew remarked 
at the time, the long rent closely resembled 
a cut made by a keen-edged knife. How- 
ever, when Grant explained the details of 
the case and quoted numerous incidents 
where like accidents had occurred, and 
moreover, seemed as much, if not more, 
annoyed over the delay than he, his sus- 
picions were allayed. 

Now they had discovered that one of the 
little sluice-boxes carrying away the debris 
and containing the precious yellow metal 
had rotted entirely through, and the gold 
was escaping in large quantities. At first 
Depew was staggered at the thought of a 
comparatively new trough rotting so 
quickly, but every one seemed unanimous 
in the belief that the wood originally con- 
tained some imperfection which had been 
overlooked, and that part—worm-eaten, no 
doubt—had given away. Anybody could 
see that. Depew was too reasonable a man 
not to grasp the situation. 

One thing puzzled Depew; lately Grant 
found various reasons why Helen should 
cut short her visit. Then, too, he ceased 
to make such strenuous objections to her 
hospital life, and suggested, as she was 
determined in her course, that the sooner 
she began the sooner it would be over. But 
the little Western girl persisted in remain- 
ing. Her heart was set on witnessing that 
last great day. It was one chance in a life- 


time. When she first came to the camp | 


her brother promised her that she might 


remain, and she insisted with willful” 


obstinacy in holding him to his word. In 
spite of her outward gayety, Depew could 
see that something was greatly troubling 
her. One day his prospecting was of un- 
precedented richness, and he was in the 
height of enthusiasm. 

“You are almost persuaded that the 
‘Lucky Find’ is all that it is represented 
to be, are n’t you?” she asked. 

“ Almost persuaded?” he laughed ex- 
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ultingly, ““I am persuaded, and nothing 
but actual proof to the contrary can 
change my opinion.” 

The remainder of the day Helen was un- 
usually melancholy and preoccupied. 

From the first the girl had thwarted all 
Depew’s attempts to speak seriously with 
her of his love. But as the time drew near 
and they had only a few days more—two 
at the most, so Grant informed him—be- 
fore the “ clean-up,” he made up his mind 
to embrace the first opportunity he had 
alone with her. As he started for the mine 
he saw her sitting on the root of an old 
tree, not many yards from the camp-door. 

“Miss Grant—Helen,” he said,—* no, 
you must not turn away. You must listen 
to me.” He caught her cold, trembling 
hand in his. ‘“ You must have seen, have 
known, how deeply I love you. I do not 
attempt to claim that I have as much to 
offer as you have to give, but I am proud to 
say that I have never loved any other 
woman, nor asked one to become my wife.” 

The girl snatched her hand from his and 
wept as if her heart would break. 

* Not now, not now; do not say another 
word! I cannot bear it!” Through her 
tears she saw mute grief on his face. “I 
will not say I do not love you, but I can 
never be your wife. In a little while you 
will be glad I have said this, for you will 
loathe me and mine. You will understand, 
only too soon.” And in spite of all he 
could say she left him alone. 

Depew tramped the Black Hills for 
miles, and it was long after midnight when 
he neared the camp again. In the distance 
he thought he heard voices and followed 
up the sound. When within a few feet of 
the high trestlework which sustained the 
indispensable wooden channel, he saw sey- 
eral horses which were attached by pulleys 
to the rafters of the trestlework. By the 
glimmer of a lantern he discerned the out- 
lines of Helen’s form. Then he heard her 


sav, with a pleading sorrowful voice :— 


“O Hal! the first time I saw vou at- 
tract his attention to the peculiar forma- 
tion of a certain rock, and with the cun- 
ning of.a sleight-of- hand performer drop 
your gold dust into his canvas bag, I—I— 
it is too horrible to believe! You, my 
brother, dishonorable! It seems as if my 
heart would break. I watched you, and 
saw how deftly you managed to slip the 
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gold-dust among the specimens—your 
mind so versatile in wrong acts. Every 
day the method you adopted was different ; 
with my watchfulness I could not always 
detect the trick. I was a guest in your 
camp, and you my devoted, my only, broth- 


er. I cannot let you go farther in this. 


horrid crime. You will tear down the 
trestlework, your flow of water will be in- 
terrupted, and you cannot repair the dam- 
age done in time. You will add another 
guilt upon your soul, and you will swear, as 
you have done in the past when you have 
invented and perpetrated other excuses up- 
on him, that it was accidental. The thirty 
days’ refusal you have given him will ex- 
pire in three days. You will act your 
part, and he will believe you. Without 
waiting for the ‘clean-up’ he will wire 
his father to accept your proposition, and 
they will pay your company over half a 
million dollars for a worthless claim.” 
Grant knew that her soul was rent with 
anguish, and his wrong-doings suddenly 
came upon him with cruel force. Her 
broken, gentle voice stung him as no other 
punishment could have done. How did he 
appear in the eyes of that upright girl? 
The thought benumbed him. What did 


she think of him? The question remained 


unanswered; and there came before him 
with vivid distinction the darkness of the 
night—as dark as his own soul. Over- 
head a star shot across the sky. “ A fallen 
star,” he muttered to himself. In the dis- 
tance the trestlework stood out like some 
gigantic ghost. ‘The cool wind was blow- 
ing cently, and from the pine-trees that 
climbed the steep mountain-side there 
came faint sighs. Underneath his feet he 
crunched a poisonous weed and its pungent 
odor floated to his nostrils. For a long 
time there was a silence; then Grant spoke, 
and his voice was strangely calm: 
“ Helen, I want to tell you'something. I 
am not your brother! ” 

“TI do not understand—I don’t know 
what you mean,” she answered in a puz- 
_ziled tone. 

“IT mean just this—I am not your 
brother.” He took a step nearer her. 
“Not a trace of the same blood flows in our 
veins. Your father adopted me when I 
was a child, and before you were born. 
It was his wish that you should not know 
the difference.” > 
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For a moment Helen was dazed, and 
then she said with gentle disapproval: 
“Why tell me now? Are you justified in 
violating his wishes because he is dead ? ” 
Grant replied doggedly, “No; I tell 
you because I love you.” 

He heard the little gasp she gave at his 
avowal, and in the dark he had a distinct 
consciousness, as if he saw by the bright- 
est light, the look of utter blank despair 
that swept over her face. 

“Do I understand you?” she asked un- 


steadily. “‘ You said that you, that you— 
you—” 
“Yes; that I am not your brother, and 


that I love you! I-have always loved you 
—I shall always love you! ‘The terrible 
lonely years of my childhood, before your 
father took me, when as a waif, beaten and 
buffeted about, I was a prey for any one or 
anything next higher in strength—these 
terrible years, I say, drove me within my- 
self and darkened my whole life. You 
were the first ray of gladness that shone 
upon me, and you became my all. You 
know how I loved you as a child; when I 
was grown, a different love came to me. 
These long years of isolation became bear- 
able by the indelible picture I carried of 
you in my heart. I have planned like a 
foolish school-boy, I have lived and worked 
and endured, only for one hope—one end. 
I love you! I want you for my wife! ” 
He paused, but she made no answer, 
and he went on eagerly; “ FT wanted money 
only for you. The men who bought this 
mine were fooled. It was ‘salted’ for 
them, and turn about is fair play. Syndi- 
cates in mining expect this thing. The 


present owners offered me a hundred thou- 


sand dollars if I deceived the other com- 
pany, and they in turn will do the same 
thing. The whole system is robbery from 
first to last. It goes on from generation 
to generation, and only the end-man at the 
resurrection will get the worst of it,—and 
it won’t matter to him.” 

“You did not learn these tactics from 
my father? ” she said proudly. 

“Granted! But I will tell you what I 
did learn from him. I learned not to leave 
you penniless on the world, as he did.” 

“He left me something more precious 
than gold—he left me the memory of his 
unstained life.” 
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Grant made no reply to this. After a 
while he said abruptly, “ Helen, if I drop 
this foul business, will you marry me? ” 

“TI could never love you in that way,” 
she said softly, “and I would sooner die 
than marry a man I did not love.” 

“Tell me something. Do you love 
Irving Depew? ” 

She hesitated,—“ Yes.” 

A wave of tumultuous joy surged over 
Depew. But he felt as if he were taking 
unfair advantage of her in listening to a 
confession not intended for his ears; so he 
turned and silently followed the path to 
the camp. | 

The evil that was born with Grant sud- 
denly came over him with resistless force. 
He strode to her side and took her roughly 
by the shoulders. “I am going to kill 
you!” he said hoarsely,—“ kill you, and 
then myself! Why don’t you speak ?” 

He tightened his fingers upon her tender 


flesh. The girl swayed in his grasp like a 


young willow, but made no answer. 
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“ Why should n’t I kill you? ” continued ~ 
Grant in thick tones. “ What is life to me 
if there is no hope that you can be my 
wife? No aim, no end,—just to go on, on 
—on—” He drew his revolver, from his 
belt. “I will give you two minutes to 
decide between being my wife and death!” 

In a firm but solemn voice she said: 
“ My brother, I do not require that length 
of time. My poor, unhappy brother, I 
cannot, cannot be your wife.” 

Her beautiful face was as colorless as a 
statue, and the look upon it, expressive of 
great sorrow and forgiveness, awed him. 
The revolver fell from his hand and Grant 
dropped weakly to the ground and buried 
his face in his hands. Presently he arose 
slowly to his feet, and white and haggard, 
took the young girl gently in his arms and 
reverently kissed her on the forehead. 

“ Good-by, little sister,’ he said brok- 
enly, “I am going away forever.” 

And he disappeared into the lonely 
forest of the Black Hills. 


A LOVE-SONG 


OVE, come out in the sun-warmed air with me, 
Come out where the wind, new blown from the sea, 
Can kiss the lips 0’ the Love o’ me. 


Love, let grief slip out 9’ the eyes o’ you, 
And joy slip in as it used to do 
Before grief housed in the heart 0’ you. 


— And Love, O my love, as this heart o’ mine 
Is warmed by the touch o’ your lips’ warm wine, 
So shall yours be warmed by these lips o’ mine. 


And your blood’s hot flood your cheeks shall stain, 
To the flower o’ your love shall it be the rain— 
My lips that are warm and your cheeks can stain. 


And Love, O my love, reach your hand to me, 
Your slim hand, white as an angered sea, 


And dwell, my love, in my home with me. 


—Edna Heald McCoy. 
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THE WHISPERING GALLERY 


By ROSSITER JOHNSON 


Some truths may be proclaimed upon the house-top; 
Others may be spoken by the fireside; 
Still others must be whispered in the ear of a friend. 


NE holiday afternoon Elacott and I strolled over to the Arbor of Abstraction; 
but when we snapped the twig there was no response. We walked in, however, 
and seated ourselves in the shade. There was just breeze enough to turn up 


7 fitfully the silver sides of the leaves on the great poplar-tree by the lake, and movement 


enough in the shadows of the clouds to show that somewhere over our heads there 
was a steadier current setting eastward. As, one after another, these shadows sailed 
across the lake, ascended the green slopes of the farther shore, and disappeared in 
the highlands beyond, upon us who sat watching them they produced an impression 
stronger than any dream but more dreamlike than any other reality—a feeling as 
if the solid earth might at any moment drop gently from beneath us and leave us 
to voyage on the cloud-ships to the mysterious land whither all the shadows had 
gone and all the sunshine would follow. | | 

Our revery was broken by Elacott, who whispered, “ Hark!” 

I listened, and soon was able to detect the sound of a voice. As it became more 
distinct when the breeze freshened, I recognized a certain regularity or monotony 
of intonation, but not distinct articulation. | 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“It can be only one thing,” said Elacott. “It is the voice of Mrs. Trenfield 
reading poetry while she sits at an open window—probably with her sister listening.” 

“T think you guess correctly,” said I. “ And that reminds me how few persons 
read poetry as it should be read.” 

“1 think Mrs. Trenfield reads it to perfection,” said he. “ But what do you 
consider the commonest fault in the reading? ” 

“The one almost universal fault,” said I, “is the inability to render at once both 
the sense and the rhythm, so that neither shall obstruct the other, and so that both 
shall be evident. ahion prose has a rhythm of its own, but poetry read like prose 
makes very poor prose.” 

“ But,” said Elacott, “if the poet connbeacell his verse properly, will not the 


thythm itself compel a correct reading? ” 


“'To some extent it will,” said I, “ but not altogether; because our language— 
any language—was made in the first place solely for the purpose of conveying ideas, 
and it is the ingenuity of the poet or the musician which so manages it as to make it 
also express harmonies of sound. Sometimes it will happen, naturally, that they 
have to deal with words and collocations that do not readily lend themselves to 
music. In such cases, the reader who understands what they are trying to do can, 
with proper intonations and pauses, help them over the difficulty. And this under- 
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standing is very necessary to a reader. Sometimes a line or a stanza that is rhyth- 
mically perfect if read exactly as the author wrote it, is made discordant by the mere 
exchange of one word for another which does not change the ee, or the interpola- 
tion of an insignificant word or syllable.” 

“ Give me an example,” said Elacott. 

“The one that most readily occurs to me,” I answered, “is that familiar line 


from Shakespeare— 


The course of true love never did run smooth. 


“Read it as he wrote it, and you cannot help placing the emphasis on ‘ true’ and 
_ ‘did,’ which gives his meaning to the nicest shade. It is true love, as distinguished 

from that which is shallow, fickle, or selfish; and the emphasis on ‘did’ brings to 
the reader’s mind the fact that a case is now being considered in which it runs any- 
thing but smooth.” 

* But does any one ever read it otherwise?” said he. 

“Time and again I have heard it quoted with a little insignificant ‘ yet’ 
thrown in, making it— 


The course of true love never yet did run smooth,— 


which changes the rhythm from iambic 1o anapestic, robs the two emphatic words 
of their emphasis, and “uggugineg or destroys all the nice points of the — that the 
poet intended to convey.”’ 

“Of course, only an ignorant reader could treat poetry in that way,” said Ela- 
cott, with an intonation that indicated a question rather than an assertion. 

“It is not at all a matter of course,” said I. “I could give you some astonishing 
examples to prove the contrary. I have often heard a fairly good actor spoil a line 
by mispronouncing a word (‘ Ge-no-a’ instead of Gen-o-a, for instance) which the 
rhythm, without the aid of any dictionary, should have told him how to speak cor- 
rectly.” 

“T should suppose the star would correct that,” said he, “ at rehearsal.” 

“Perhaps the star himself did not know any better, or did not attend rehearsals. 
I once met a lady who had had a rather brilliant, though short, histrionic career, and 
had supported some famous actors in Shakespearean parts; and as we were speaking 
of the text of Shakespeare, she asked me if some of it was poetry! Naturally I was 


a astonished at such a question, but I kept my balance and told her it was. ‘ Well, 
= what is it?’ said she,—‘ is it what they call blank verse?’ I said it was. ‘ And how 
3 do you tell it?’ she pursued. I obtained a volume of Shakespeare, opened it, and 
. called her attention to the appearance of the print. ‘Do you not see,’ I said, ‘ that 


a in this column every line begins with a capital, and the lines are not all of the same | 
| length, some reaching to the full width of the column and others falling short of it?’ 
‘I see it now,’ she said; ‘but I never noticed it before.’ Then I called her atten- 
tion to a column of prose on the opposite page, and showed her that here capitals were 
used only at the beginning of sentences, and every line was filled out to the full width of 
the column. She acknowledged that the difference was a revelation to her. She had 
studied all her parts without ever discovering it.” 
“Had she never heard of the simple science of prosody?” said Elacott. 
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“ Apparently not. She had an imperfect idea that there was such a thing as 
rhythm; but she confessed that she did not know how it was formed, or how to detect 
it or regulate it. I explained it briefly, and showed her the construction of iambic 
lines; and in fifteen minutes she was able to scan them without difficulty.” 

“That is an amazing story,” said Elacott, “ and yet I can believe it, for I am told 
that some successful singers cannot read music.” 

“Perhaps,” said I, “ you will be more amazed when I tell you that less than three 
months after that occurrence I discovered a very successful public reader who was in 
the same state of ignorance regarding what you justly call the simple science of 
prosody—for indeed it is the simplest of all sciences.” 

“Yes,” he said, “so long as it is a science it is beautifully simple; but when pur- 
sued until it rises into an art, it becomes exceedingly difficult. Where did you learn 

it, by the way? ” 
| “ Where no teacher ever told me to look for it—in the introduction of a school- 
reader. The teachers used to skip all prefaces and introductions (the very things they 
ought to read first and most carefully), and I do not remember that a single one of 
my many instructors ever mentioned the subject of rhythm and meter, or taught us 
how to distinguish between a correct line and an incorrect one.” 

While I was saying this, Elacott rose and slowly walked out of the Arbor, saying 
as he disappeared, “‘ You dug it out for yourself, just as I did.” 

Presently he returned, bringing a dry stick as.thick as a man’s thumb. 

“T’ve found a twig,” said he, “which I think will snap loud enough to bring 
our friends.” | 

Then he laid it across the edge of the railing, and broke it with -a sharp crash, 
which had the desired effect. 

As the ladies came down the walk, we observed that Mrs. Trenfield carried a 
small book, with her finger between the leaves, as if to keep the place where she had 
been reading. 

“That looks like an illustration of a subject we were just discussing,’ 
Elacott. 

* And what may that be?” Miss Ravaline inquired. 

“The reading of poetry,” said Elacott; and then he repeated the gist of our con- 
versation. 

“That certainly is interesting, and in a way important,” said she; “but we had 
just begun to discuss a more serious matter relating to the poet’s art, when the snap- 
ping of your twig interrupted us.” 

We begged them to be seated in the Arbor and begin over again for our benefit. 

“We have here,” said Mrs. Trenficld, “a posthumous volume of poems, just 
published, by a brilliant but erratic genius who had a wonderfully varied life, which 
ended in wreck and suicide. The story is told at length by his friend, who gathered 
the widely scattered verses and edited the volume. The poet has been dead a 
score of years; and it appears that his own wrong-doing created a state of affairs 
which made it impossible to bring out the volume any sooner, and which came very 
near defeating its appearance altogether. We have been reading the biographical 
sketch and many of the poems—some of which we greatly admire—and were discussing 
the question of genius and morality,—that is, how far a genius may be excused for 
departing from the accepted rules and customs of morality and social.order.” 
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“T don’t see why he should be excused at all,” said Elacott. “If he is a rational 
human being, whose rights, liberty, and happiness, are secured by the general observ- 
ance of those rules and customs in the community, why should he not contribute his 
part toward sustaining them? ‘The fact that he writes poetry or paints pictures for 
pastime or for a livelihood, can have no more to do with the question than if he kept a 
grocery or cobbled shoes or practiced law.” 

“It appears to me that you are rather too absolute in your reasoning,” said 
Miss Ravaline. ‘“ You ignore the variations and limitations of nature. Have I not 
heard you lay down the rule that no one is required to do what is impossible? And 
can that be disputed?” | 

- “T don’t see how it can be impossible for any rational man to behave himself,” 
said Elacott. “The rules are simple, and he can read them; the examples are many, 
and he can see them all around him.” | 

“And yet,” said Miss Ravaline, “the community makes allowances in other cases 
which, it seems to me, are analogous, to some extent at least, to that of the erratic 
genius. For instance, we have a large number of blind persons and cripples among us, 
and we excuse them from many duties to which we hold ourselves, yet we guard their 
rights and liberties with special care, and we show a generous appreciation of such 
work as they can do. I never have heard so high praise bestowed upon a piece of | 
embroidery as was received by one that was executed lately by a woman in the Blind 
Asylum; and it was mainly because it appeared wonderful that she could do it at 
all.” 

“The blind and the crippled,” said Elacott, “ are victims of accident or misfortune 
which they cannot help.” | | 

“So also may the genius be,” she answered. ‘There are mental accidents and 
natural moral defects which the victim may be as helpless to counteract as if they were 
physical.” 

“I don’t believe a word of it,” said Elacott. “ But if I admitted it, I should say 
the argument is not good, because it proves too much. Is it to be assumed that these 
mental accidents and natural moral defects happen only to geniuses? Why are they not 
quite as likely to fall to the lot of ordinary mortals? And why may not any man who 
does wrong plead that he is the victim of one of those accidents, albeit he neither paints 
pictures nor writes poetry nor does any other thing that is supposed to require 
genius? ” 

Miss Ravaline appeared to be silenced by this argument, until her sister showed 
that it did not, as appeared at first sight, cover the whole subject. 

“The habits and customs of society,’’ said Mrs. Trenfield, “ have their force and 
authority, aside from demonstrable principles; just as precedents are quoted in a court 
of law simply because they are precedents. We have only to turn the pages of his- 
tory,—ancient or contemporary, sacred or profane,—to find all sorts of crimes and mis- 
demeanors condoned or treated lightly because the wrong-doer has in other ways ren- 
dered some service to mankind. I see no reason why the erring genius should not be 
permitted to plead for consideration on exactly the same ground.” 

“It has often occurred to me,” I remarked, “ that Mark Antony’s oft-quoted dic- 
tum, ‘ The evil that men do lives after them,’ etc., was the reverse of the truth. The 
constant tendency is to hide or minify the evil, and magnify the good; and I think I 
have discovered the philosophy of it. This was suggested by a saying of Solon’s. He 
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was asked how wrong-doing in the state might be prevented, and he answered, ‘ By those 
who are not wronged feeling the same indignation at it as those who are.’ I think it is 
the lack of such indignation that perpetuates most of the evil, making its constant 
repetition possible. I remember a widow in our neighborhood who had a reprobate son, 
and when some one ventured to speak to her of his evil doings, she answered simply, 
‘ He is a good son to me,’—as if that settled the whole question. He did take good care 
of his old mother, and she had no indignation for the wrong that he was doing else- 
where. And I have heard of another case in which the same principle was applied on 
a much larger scale, and the element of a mother’s fondness was not there to excuse it. 
A certain man accumulated a vast fortune by the most notoriously dishonest methods. 
Indirectly, hundreds of widows and orphans were robbed by his operations, and no one 
was benefited but himself and his family, and perhaps his partners. In one instance, 
he ventured beyond the limits of the law, and found himself obliged either to relin- 
quish several million dollars or go to prison. Well, he died,—as even millionaires must, 
—and after a time his son gave some of the stolen money to build a beautiful church, 
which appeared to be dedicated to Jesus Christ and the impenitent thief; and neither 
the pastor nor the trustees nor the congregation made any objection to receiving the edi- 
fice, though it was just as much the price of blood as were the thirty pieces. Shylock 
said truly, ‘ You take my life when you do take the means whereby I live.’ I should 
like to inscribe on the wall of that church a simple reference to Matthew xxvii:5, 6.” 

“ Yes,” said Elacott; “and I know a notoriously dishonest and penurious man 
whose friends are forever telling how kind and pleasant he is in his family. If the 
-community will let me steal a few million dollars and go unpunished, I will promise 
not only to behave pleasantly in my home (should I ever have one), but to be kind to 
a few of the neighbors as well, and to the poor generally, and always put good money on 
the plate at church.” 

“The application of what I have been saying,” I resumed, “ may not be apparent 
without a little explanation. Those whom we consider the great ones of the earth 
have generally accomplished something the benefit of which lasts through all time, 
while their evil deeds have (apparently or really) injured only some of their contem- 
poraries. We who are not wronged feel no indignation for those who were. The ad- 
mirers of Andrew Jackson celebrate the 8th of January with great gusto, and seldom 
omit to mention with pride his slaughter of British soldiers before the defenses of New 
Orleans; but I never have known them to make the slightest allusion to the six mili- 
tiamen, his own countrymen, whom he unjustly and unnecessarily ordered to execu- 
tion. The argument would be (if there is any argument), that the same rule should 
be applied to literary and artistic geniuses as to the military and civic heroes. Where a 
poet, for instance, has not put any of his evil nature into the poetry which he has left to 
us, but has only exercised it at the expense of individuals around him, who are all dead 
long ago, we must—if we are consistent—give him the same treatment that we accord 
to the rough soldier and the smooth millionaire. And in fact we are doing that very 
thing. A certain American poet who has been dead about half a century was an un- 
doubted genius, but he was also, aside from that, a contemptible character,—literally 
mean enough to pick a pocket, as an old man who knew him tells me,—and it is now the 
fashion to laud him immeasurably, raise monuments to him, and devise sumptuous 
editions of his works. He put none of his meanness into his poetry (though you can 
' find enough of it in his criticisms on contemporary authors) ; and so long as we enjoy 
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that, why should we trouble ourselves to feel indignation for those whose property he 
tried to steal and whose reputations he did his best to smirch? Go to, Solon! We 
have pondered your advice for twenty-five centuries, and have rejected it. Let those 
who suffer from the tyranny of the soldier, the deceit of the money-getter, or the 
eccentricity of genius, furnish their own indignation, while we enjoy the fruits of 
slaughter, worship in the religious light of blood-stained glass, and sing the songs that 
are as clean as the mushroom that springs from the compost-heap.” 

At this peroration my hearers began to clap their hands; but the clouds that had 
been blackening in the west clapped theirs also, and we heeded the warning and broke 
up the meeting, promising to resume the subject some other day. 


MUSTERING OUT 


[ Read at the watch-night festival of the Authors’ Club, New York | 


ARK! ’t is the distant bugle call; 
Hark! to the joyous answering shout: 
. “Qld Glory’s ” folds are beckoning all, 
The volunteers are mustering out. 


See, dude and cow-boy lead the way; 
Rhodie and Texas swing to line, 
As, foot by foot, in fierce essay 
They stormed San Juan o’er hidden mine. 


“Johnny” and “ Yank ” march side by side, 
Their feuds forgot when dared proud Spain :— 
And swarthy freedmen flushed with pride, 
As cheer on cheer floats o’er the plain. 


The roll-call! List! Some answer “ Here,” 
But many a one shall answer not. 

From ’neath the trench where comrade’s tear 
Hallows the sad but glorious spot. 


They ’re mustered in to higher call, 

Where patriot souls hold noblest place :— 
Our hearts beat high—uncovered all :— 

They stand before the throne of grace. 


To dim their glory some would dare; 
: The gallant dead take little heed: 
| But jealous tongues, forbear! forbear, 
To make the hearts that mourn them bleed. 


_ They bore our flag to fateful strife, 

| Unheeding meed of praise or blame, 
_ And cheered its folds as ebbed their life ;-- 
Let us grave deep the scroll of fame. 


Henry 3. Brooks. 
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LATTER:-DAY SERMONS 


I.—THE DISGRACE OF RICHES 
“The man who dies rich dies disgraced.”—ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


N THE old days of literal interpretation of things Biblical, the passage of a camel 
through the eye of a needle appeared such an obvious impossibility, that men’s hope 
of heaven diminished in inverse ratio to the growth of their earthly possessions. 

To the despair of moralists, however, it was observed that, despite this increasing 
remoteness of Paradise, men’s grecd for wealth remained stout and lusty, and no fear 
of hell deterred the rich from growing richer when they could. At the same time it 
was a visible relief to some of them when Bible students discovered that the needle 
was only the name of a narrow city gate, and that an exceptionally agile camel could 
squeeze or wriggle through it, provided his load were not very bulky. Now comes a 
new evangelist crying in the wilderness that though the rich man may squeeze through 
the celestial door to a better world, he is yet disgraced in this. Anomalous as it may 
seem, the new prophet of poverty is himself a rich man. Hitherto gospels of this char- 
acter have come from the poor in spirit and in purse, so that their divine origin has 
always been questicned But the inspiration conferred by twenty millions of dollars is 
not to be challenged, and the wondering world turns to listen. 

“lhe man who dies rich dies disgraced.” Such is the clarion note in which our 
prophet voices his discovery of a new moral principle. It is forceful, terse, uncompro- 
mising. Is it true? Let us see. Disgraced means dishonored. Are we to believe 
that men dying rich are promptly stripped of all honorable consideration by their fel- 
low-men? Do their occasional good deeds, by some mystical transformation, become 
works of evil as soon as the physical change of death takes place? Does the praise of 
mankind turn to execration as soon as the lips become silent and the heart ceases to 
throb? Happily, it is not so on our planet, whatever it may be in the strange world 
of ideas where our prophet’s fancy revels. Here on earth the man who dies rich dies 
honored. The great ones of earth flock round his bier; pompous obsequics testify 
to his fellows’ esteem and affection; the daily press voices the general lamentation, 
and sets before the youth of the land his commendable example. Though his only 
virtue may have been that of acquisitivencss, he is honored in proportion as he has 
practiced it with success. If he be disgraced, it is not because of his riches, but in 
spite of them. This is so conspicuously true on the only planet of which we have 
definite knowledge, that we are forced to the belief that our prophet is either mis- 
taken, or else that he is simply speaking prophetically. 

But the idea that the prophet is mistaken cannot be entertained for a moment. 
Prophets and popes, as we all know, are incapable of error. Baalam, it will be re- 
membered, could not go wrong even when he wanted to. Prophet Carnegie must 
therefore be speaking prophetically. He cannot intend us to understand that the 
man who in this day and generation dics rich dies disgraced, because that would be 
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nonsense. What he probably wishes us to believe is that the time is coming when the 
man who dies rich will be expected to consider himself disgraced—which, while sug- 
gestive of a Gilbert-Sullivan explanation, is a very different thing. 

As an aid to an intelligent apprehension of what our prophet says and does 
not mean, consideration ought to be given to the relativity of the words used. Riches 
and disgrace are terms of comparison. In the days of the primitive man, when a 
rudely chipped flint was a valuable possession, and a handful of cowry-shells the 
dower of a princess, a dying man’s disgrace might have been hidden in a wallet. 
But neo-ethically considered,—that is, according to the gospel of Carnegie,—the 
disgrace so easily concealed might have been as great as that of the late John Jacob 
Astor, which covers many acres of Manhattan Island. It-might also have been an 
equally lasting disgrace, if it had chanced to be preserved in a museum. But if, on 
the other hand, his fellow-cavemen had been just as well provided with chipped flints 
as himself, there would have been no disgrace, because, relatively, he would not have 
been a rich man. Thus it appears that the disgrace of the dying primitive man is 
occasioned not by his own want of virtue, but by the lack of a stone chisel or two in 
his neighbor’s tool-chest. This seems a very crude standard of conduct, appropriate 
perhaps to the stone age, or, what amounts to the same thing, to a Pennsylvania pro- 
tectionist, but not to modern American life in general. 

Then, there could be no disgrace in the dying primitive man’s wealth, were it not 
for the presence of other primitive men. Robinson Crusoe might have done many 
disgraceful things in his island home had any one else been there to witness them. 
But as he was alone, the acts he might have committed, even to the last sad act of all, 
would have been just as honorable as they were disgraceful, and not a bit more nor 
less. And Robinson Crusoe might have died richer than Croesus, that most dis- 
graceful of historical phantoms, with perfect equanimity as to the esteem in which 
his parrot and his goats held him. It would thus again seem that the disgrace of 
dying rich is dependent upon conditions over which the dying man has no control. 
Which does not seem right, out of Scotland, despite the dogma promulgated by our 
prophet. 

But our reasoning may be erroneous, and we must prayerfully avoid anything 
that may savor of arrogance and impiety in presence of a twenty-million-dollar in- 
spiration. Reason and revelation have always been in antagonism, and to be axio- 
matic, will continue to be so until, in some way, they are made to harmonize. But that 
is no reason for rejecting revelation altogether, especially when it comes with a 
gold-inlaid indorsement. Moreover, in one important particular, this gospel of pov- 
erty can be apprehended by the uninspired mind. There is undoubtedly somewhere, 
somehow, in some cases, a connection between riches and disgrace. The optimist 
who sees what, for want of suitable language, he may incorrectly call an “ effort ” 
on the part of nature to advance, —a ‘“‘ something which makes for righteousness,” 
as Matthew Arnold said,—has no difficulty in recognizing the disgrace of getting 
riches by unfair means, by crushing a weaker brother against the wall, by trickery, 
by treachery, by the thousand ignoble devices practiced in nearly all trades and busi- 
nesses nowadays, by the sacrifice of the finer instincts of humanity, by the slaughter 
of conscience, by the unwholesome disregard of others’ rights to live. And while 
he thus sees a disgrace in the wrongful use of riches, he finds little to honor in that 
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public philanthropy which confines its activity to benefactions that loudly proclaim 
the giver’s generosity, which graves its own goodness in sculptured stone, while, un- 
noticed below, some miserable atom of humanity squirms under the philanthropic heel. 
Here the gospel of poverty has room to spread itself. Here at our front door 
is a mission field wider than Cathay. The disgrace of the dishonest rich, of the heart- 
less rich, of the egotistic, self-glorifying rich,—this need not wait till a man’s death 
to become effective. To spread this kind of a gospel, reason, science, and all the 
humanities, stand ready to ally themselves with dogma and revelation; and happy the 
prophet, and powerful for good is he, who, further fortified by the inspiration of 
twenty millions, is wise enough to work with their aid. B. 


ESPANA DOLOROSA 


JANUARY I, 1899 


HERE were tears in Andalusia, They saw one sudden tremor, 
There was wailing in Castile, One unbrushed tear-drop rise ; 
Leon was dark with sorrow, But he trod the marble stairway 
In Aragon the peal With a martial step and bold, 
Of dirge funereal sounded ; As he left the storied palace 
For now the flag of Spain, With its secrets all untold; 
From four hundred years of waving, Left the Palace of Havana, 


Would never rise again 
O’er the Pearl of the Antilles, 
O’er the isle of sweet delights, 
O’er the Caribbean waters, 
And Morro’s boasted heights. 


For to-day a noble Spaniard, 
With a sad, majestic air, 
Don Senor Castellanos, 
Went down the marble stair, 
From the Palace of Havana, 
Where crime had had its sway ; 
Where the sins of generations 
Bow the shoulders of to-day. 


He looked not back in weakness 
With a quiver for the past, 
Nor upward to the turret 
Where an alien flag was cast. 
One cried, “ Espafia viva! ”— 
His heart shook with surprise ; 


Where he ne’er should rule again, 
For the ship which was to bear him 
With his sorrows home to Spain. 


Ah! woe to thee, Granada! 
Thy sins are at thy door; 

The suffering of the ages 
Returns to thy own shore. 

Hist! thy children’s “ Miserere,’— 
It is history’s fate-wrung chimes, 
And the blood-sweat of their foreheads 

Is the dripping of thy crimes. 


Ah, woe is thee, Alhama! 
The blood-stain still is there; 
Haste, haste to purge thy spirit 
With penance and with prayer! 


Ai, Espana! read the writing 
Of the hand upon the wall; 
Ai, Espana Dolorosa! 
Beware lest worse befall! 


Amelia Woodward Truesdell. 
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DECORATION DAY FOR THE MAINE 


FEBRUARY 15, 1899 


(57 TRIM the wreck with garlands, When our men, unshrived and helpless, 


Where it lies in Havana’s bay, Went down from the heart of the Afaine, 
As a monument to nations ‘In a moment famed forever, 
Of the year’s historic day, As a holocaust to Spain. 


Drape the flag at half-mast o’er it, 
And the folds with laurel bind; 
Let the bay’s funereal luster, 
With cypress boughs be twined ; 


But brighten the somber emblems Hang the wreaths of love’s red roses 
Which breathe of death and night On davit and spar and beam; 
With the life of morning flowerets *Midst forget-me-nots and pansies 
That bloom in heaven’s light. White immortelles shall gleam. 


Let the star-eyed daisy whisper 
Of hope in the midst of death, 
While our prayers arise on the incense 
Of the violet’s perfumed breath: 


Let each wind-wafted petal Let the blossoms say that ever 
To the sleepers on the shore To our children we will tell 
Bear our message of remembrance Our heroes’ sacred story, 
For the faithful part they bore: With sweet sprays of asphodel ; 


That ne’er shall Time’s nepenthe 
Lull the nation’s quickened heart ; 
Of each springtime’s “ Resurrexit ” 
Their names shall be a part. 


Then bind the wreck with roses, While our country’s mourning banner 
And the pennons intertwine Shall make this wreck a fane, 

With amaranth undying, For the nation’s hallowed offerings 
And wreaths of eglantine. In remembrance of the Mazne. 


Amelia Woodward Truesdell. 
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Madame Melba 


GRAND OPERA IN SAN FRANCISCO 


By S. W.. WILSON 


AN FRANCISCO, for a city so far 
from other centers of population and 
culture, has had far more than her 

share of great acting and grand opera. 
The expense of bringing a large company 
and great artists so far, would naturally 
seem almost prohibitive; but there has 
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been a succession of the very greatest of 
the stars in the histrionic and lyric stage 
from a very early day in the city’s history. 
Forrest and McCullough, Booth and Ir- 
ving, Coquelin and Bernhardt, Charlotte 
Cushman and Joseph Jefferson, have most 
of them played more than one engagement 
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before San Francisco houses, and hardly 
less brilliant have been the annals of grand 
opera,—Patti and Scalchi, The American 
Opera Company, with its wonderful pro- 
ductions of “ Nero” and “ Lohengrin,” 
and last but not least, the queen of the 
operatic stage of to-day, Madame Melba, 
who last year won new laurels in this far 
Western city. | 

The San Francisco public is one’ not 
easily pleased, nor inclined to accept less. 
than the best, and its knowledge of what 
is best is widely admitted. The cosmo- 
politan character of the people is a prime 
cause of this. The melody-loving Latin 
races are here in large numbers; French- 
men who have heard all the stars that 
shine in the Parisian heaven; Germans 
who know Baireuth and the opera of Dres- 
den and Berlin; Italians who have heard 
in La Scala the greatest voices of the world 
of song, besides music-lovers from every 
great city in two hemispheres. Many of 
these people are not wealthy; they save up 
their slender means for a long time to 
afford the delight of a seat in the topmost 
gallery. There, indeed, is found the nicest 
appreciation, the most correct judgment, 
and the most valuable applause, for what 
is really fine. 

So it is to be noted with pleasure that 
as this magazine for March is in the hands 
of its readers, the music-loving public of 
San Francisco—whose boundaries spread 
themselves far over the surrounding 
country on these occasions—will be revel- 
ing in another season of grand opera. 

This time it is the Ellis Opera Com- 
pany, with Madame Melba as its greatest 
attraction. Only last year, as I have said, 
she was here for a season; but the engage- 
ment was too short, and the public mind 
was too much excited by the events of the 
war to make it thoroughly satisfying. In 
this connection, it is of interest to quote 
an interview Madame Melba gave lately to 
a representative of the Boston Transcript: 


Melba is going back to golden California 
again in the early spring to give the cosmo- 
politans of the Pacific Coast metropolis a 
taste of grand opera in its most complete 
form. Perhaps it will be more to the point to 
say that Melba is going back to the Pacific, 
as the chief singer of the Ellis Opera Com- 
pany, whose ambitious performances at the 
Boston Theater have concentrated one of the 
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most enjoyable seasons of grand opera ever 
given to the critical Bostonians. 4 

The cantatrice is radiant with success and 
a representative of this paper sought her 
at her abiding-place while in this city, and 
she is perfectly willing to engage in a talk 
to her friends. 

“Indeed, I am glad to get back in this 
city,”’ she said, in reply to the first question 
of the interviewer; ‘‘ but you want me to 


speak of San Francisco. 


“San Francisco is San Francisco,” she 
continued, ‘‘ and that is saying it is like no 
city in America but itself. People live there. 
They seem to understand that the science of 
living consists in appreciating the good 
things of existence, and that enjoyment does 


not mean perpetual hurry.” 


In answer to an inquiry as to how she 
spent her summer vacation, Melba said: “I 
passed most of the warm season with my 
brother and sister at an old English house 
on the Thames, which I have leased for sev- 
eral years past. There I led an outdoor life, 
entertained my friends, and took a thorough 
rest, which I greatly needed after my long 
American season. Early this autumn I visit- 
ed Italy and took advantage of the opportun- 
ity which presented itself to study the char- 
acter of Mimi in ‘La Bohéme’ with Puccini, 
whom I regard as one of the greatest of the 
young Italian composers. I first appeared in 
this opera in Philadelphia, and for the sec- 
ond time in your city, on Wednesday even- 
ing. I shall sing it in Chicago and again in 
San Francisco, and I may truthfully say that 
the role appeals to me very strongly. I 
think Mimi an infinitely sympathetic char- 
acter. 

“I gave a concert at Albert Hall, in Lon- 
don, the week before I sailed for America, 
and was made very happy by the warmth 
of my reception. This will probably be the 
most difficult season of my career, but I 
am in excellent physical condition and anti- 
cipate my future appearances with much 
pleasure. 

‘And you want to know something about 
my trip to California in the spring? Well— 
the least that I can say is that I was amazed 
at the treatment accorded me while in the 
Golden State. You see, I had never been to 
California, or even across the Rocky Moun- 
tains; but Mr. Ellis and Mr. Strine both 


assured me that there would be an enthus- 


iastic outpouring of the musical spirit of the 
Pacific Coast, and I went. Even their pre- 
dictions did not come near to the actual 
truth. In all my experience I have never 
met with a greater degree of enthusiasm. 

*“*IT made my debut before the San Francis- 
cans on April 19th, in ‘ La Traviata,’ which, 
you know, is one of my favorite characters, 
and a part I have the deepest regard for. I 
suppose the newspapers have long ere this 
told you of their generous reception to me, © 


and of how, two evenings later (the day the 


United states declared war against Spain), 
I sung Rosina in the Spanish opera ‘ The 
Barber of Seville.’ 


| 


Grand Opera in San Francisco 


“ That was a night never to be forgotten. 
When Campanari, the Barber in the opera, 
came on the stage some one in the audience 
hissed him, and no one of us behind the 
scenes knew what a reception we would 
get as the Spanish opera proceeded. You 
must remember the patriotic excitement was 
at fever heat, and it needed only a slight rise 
in temperature to make an audience capable 
of almost any unlooked-for happening. I 
know how I felt myself, for only that after- 
noon I stood at the window of my apart- 
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from all parts of the house. Finally, I did 
manage to collect myself to the extent that 
I was able to strike the keys of the piano 
and the first chords of the great war-song. 
How I got through the verse I shall never 
tell you, nor will I attempt to describe to you 
what followed. .If you are an American, 
and particularly a Bostonian, surrounded by 
all the traditions of your country’s indepen- 
dence, you will certainly know better than I 
ean tell you. 

‘‘“Yes, we are to repeat ‘La Bohéme’ on 


Mile. Zelie de Lussan 


ments at the Palace Hotel and watched the 
noble Boys in Blue start away for war. 

“In the second act of the Barber you will 
remember the Lesson scene occurs. I had 
sung ‘ Sevillana,’ by Massenet and ‘ Matin- 
ale,’ by Tosti, which I usually interpolate at 
that point, and for an encore had sung the 
‘Suwanee River,’ but the audience waited 
for something else, and continued their ap- 
plause. 

‘Suddenly some one called, ‘Sing the Star- 
Spangled Banner,’ and before I could think 
the house was in a tumult. I was so fright- 
ened I scarcely knew what to do, but the 
audience had taken up the cry and it came 


Monday of next week, and if the second 
hearing of the opera is as succesful as the 
first—what more can I ask?” 


And no San Franciscan who was fortu- 
nate enough to hear the wondrous burst of 
feeling that followed Melba’s rendering 
of the national anthem will fail to join in 
the quotation from the Nurse in “ Romeo 
and Juliet,”’”— 


An I should live a thousand years 
I never should forget it. 


So Madame Melba will come to greet a 
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public not strange to her, not cold nor crit- 
ical, but friends who come again to be 
stirred by the clear notes of that sympa- 
thetic voice to something of the same en- 
thusiasm. 

A recent article in the Strand magazine 
tells of Melba’s early days. She is a gift to 
the world from far-away Australia, that 
land of promise, as we have been accus- 
tomed to think of it, rather than of pres- 
ent performance. ‘True, it has given us 
Peter Jackson in pugilism, and other stars 
in athletics. And at the present moment 
there is in a San Francisco gallery an ex- 
hibit of water-colors by McComas, an Aus- 
tralian artist, who handles the primary 
colors with a freshness and vigor, a seem- 
ing carelessness of touch which is but the 
concealment of painstaking conscientious- 
ness, that cause his exhibit to be the ar- 
tistic event of the day. But after all, 
Melba is the greatest gift of the antipodes 
to the world. She comes honestly by her 
talent. Her mother, father, and aunt, 
were all musicians, instrumental or vocal, 
and her earlier days were spent in an at- 
mosphere of music. It is said of her that 
frequently when her mother sat at the 
piano dreamily improvising, the child 
found no more delightful place to lie and 
listen than underneath the massive instru- 
ment. She made her debut when six 
years of age in the town hall of Richmond, 
a suburb of Melbourne, singing “ Shells of 
the Ocean ” and “ Coming thro’ the Rye.” 
That was a great occasion, and, as she says 
to this day, she never, in her after career, 
felt prouder of any ovation given her than 
of the plaudits she won at that time. 

Of the other stars who are to appear 
here with the diva, there can also be said 
much. The head and front of the Ellis 
Opera Company is the gentleman whose 
name is borne in the title. He has been 
in San Francisco before and knows the re- 
quirements of’ its critical cosmopolitan 
audiences. They are just such audiences 
as he likes his people to face, hence the 
class of artists with which he has sur- 
rounded his star for the three weeks sea- 
son, beginning March thirteenth. 

Here is what has been said of some of 


them :— 


Frau Johanna Gadski probably is the most 
highly gifted of all German lyric sopranos. 
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Her faultless intonation and tone produc- 
tion, allied to a voice of rare natural beauty, 
and a ceep knowledge of the art of singing, 
makes Gadski one of the most prominent 
figures in the great sphere of lyric German 
opera. Gadski was born in Stettin, Prussia, 
June 15, 1871. When a child of nine years 
her voice was discovered, and from that time 
she studied singing with Mme. Schroeder 
Chalouple, in her native town. She first — 
appeared, as a child of twelve, in a concert 
at Stettin. Her debut in Berlin at nineteen 
was a great triumph. Then, as now, the 
crystal purity of her voice was remarkable. 
Walter Damrosch first engaged Gadski for a 
number of Americun appearances in 1895. 
Her success in this country is a matter of 
such gratifying continuance, that the an- 
nouncement that she will be the leading 
soprano of her department in Mr. Ellis’s 
company is sufficient. 

Zelie de Lussan returns to the United 
States for the approbation of her country- 
men, with a European reputation enhanced 
by the superior merit of her performances. 
Her voice is larger and finer than ever, and 
if report be true, her acting (always an ad- 
mired department of her art) imbued with 


new authority. De Lussan altogether occu- 


pies a station abroad that should entitle her 
to most cordial welcome on her reappear- 
ance in Buffalo. She was born in New York 
City of French parents, and represents the 
fourth generation of a family of singers. 
Her musical education was begun under the 
eye of her mother, Eugenie de Lussan, a 
noted singer. She first appeared in a concert 
for the benefit of charity at the age of nine. 
She made her operatic debut in Boston as 
Arline in the ‘‘ Bohemian Girl.” Colonel 
Mapleson heard her sing ‘“* Carmen ” in Phil- 
adelphia, on one occasion and immediately 
engaged her for a London seuson. Since 
then her success in grand opera has never 
been a matter of doubt. No singer from 
the shores of the Western World is held in 
more eminent esteem in Europe than De 
Lussan. 

Glitzka is one of the most renowned of 
German contraltos. She will make her first 
appearance in America, as a member of the 
Ellis Opera Company, as Ortrud in ‘* Lohen- 
grin,” on December 26, at Philadelphia, with 
Gadski as the heroine of Brabant. Glitzka 
is from the Royal Opera of Berlin, from 
which institution she comes directly to as- 
sert her station in dramatic roles. The 
breadth and power of her low voice are 
remarkable, when the quality of her upper 
register is considered. Glitzka is a fine ex- 
ponent of her line for Wagnerian character 
and will unquestionably be received with the 
respect due an artist of her renown. 

Marie Mattfeld, one of the younger mezzo- 
sopranos in Mr. Ellis’s organization, is equal 
to all the demands made upon her. Though 
a Bavarian, born in Munich, Mme. Mattfeld 
sings in French, English, German, and Ital- 
ian. Mme. Mattfeld is a graduate of the 
Royal Conservatory in Munich, from whence 
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she came to begin her career in this country 
as a concert-singer during one of Anton 
Seidl’s tours. After this she became a mem- 
ber of the Damrosch Opera Company, and 
from year to year has been re-engaged. Her 
appearances this season have proven that 
Mme. Mattfeld has advanced rapidly in the 
pathway of art. 

Marie Van Cauteren finds many of her 
warmest admirers in this city. Van Cau- 
teren was the prima-donna soprano of the 
organization conducted by Gustav Hinrichs 
in this city, and is likewise remembered as 
one of the most capable members of the 
great companies assembled at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House, by Messrs. Abbey, Schoef- 
fel, and Grau. Since the advent of Mr. Ellis 
in the operatic field, she has been under 
contract with this gentleman. Her pure 
voice and agreeable stage presence are sup- 
plemented by broad experience and an abil- 
ity to assume almost any part in the reper- 
toire of grand opera at shortest notice. 

M.Bonnard, the leading French tenor of 


‘the organization, who made a triumphal de- 


but in Philadelphia at the opening of the 
season there, had great success at Covent 
Garden during June and July, in the parts 
usually sung in London by Jean de Reszke. 
Bonnard is from the grand opera at Brussels, 
and his standing as a tenor of unusually 
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fine attainments is unquestioned in Euro- 
pean musical centers. Bonnard is tall, hand- 
some, and of graceful carriage. The critics 
assert that he is a fine actor. This tenor 
was intended for the law,—in fact was a 
member of the bar when he decided to 
abandon legal practice and enter upon a 
stage career. He made his debut in Lyons, 
in 1889, and has sung all the principal roles 
in the standard repertoires. He has been 
singing for six years during the season of 
opera at Covent Garden and is the princi- 
pal tenor of the Theatre de Monnaie at Brus- 
sels. Bonnard has created numerous roles, 
notably the tenor role in “‘ La Navarraise,’ 
‘* Djamileh,” ‘‘ Ami Robsart,” and “ L’ At- 
taque du Moulin.” He understands singing 
opposite parts to Mme. Melba perfectly. It 
was largely on account of his success with 
her at Covent Garden that Mr. Ellis en- 
gaged him for his company. 

Singers praise each other so rarely that 
some unusual qualities must be the fortune 
of Franco Pandolfini, who sings the leading 
Italian roles with the Ellis organization. 
Signor Campanari, beloved in this city, and 
an absolute master of the art of singing, 
when Mr. Ellis engaged Pandolfini, said, “ If 
he does not achieve a triumph, I will never 
offer judgment upon a singing artist again.” 
Pandolfini is, to-day, regarded as one of the 
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finest young tenors in Italy. He is a Sicilian, 
the son and pupil of the famous baritone 
Pandolfini. Franco Pandolfini was not in- 
tended for the stage. He studied in Paris, 
where he obtained first honors in mathe- 
matics. Preferring.art to science, he re- 
solved to follow in the pathway of his father 
and sister (the latter one of the best artistes 
known to the public of Florence), and en- 
tered upon a course of vocal study. In due 
time he made his debut in Milan, in ‘“ La 
Traviata.” His success was so pronounced 
that he appeared in almost every leading 
opera house in Italy. He is already such an 
eminent artist in his own country, that if 
he fulfills: but a portion of the promises 
made for him, he will at once assert the 
right to an exalted station. 

Armando Seppilli, the youngest and one of 
the most talented of all Italian directors, 
has been engaged by Mr. Ellis as the princi- 
pal conductor of the French and Italian per- 
formances. One can pay him no greater 
tribute than to say that the artists of Mr. 
Ellis’s organization are perfectly happy over 
the choice. The most cordial artistic sym- 
pathy has always existed between them and 
the talented maestro. In Italy Seppilli enjoys 
the reputation of being one of the strictest 
of masters, and every performance under his 
baton is sure of a conscientious interpreta- 
tion. So complete was the confidence of 
Puccini in this young conductor, that he in- 
trusted the direction of ‘‘Nanon Lescaut ”’ 
to his care, upon the occasion of its premiere 
at Covent Garden. Seppilli is a pupil of the 
Conservatoire at Milan, where he studied 
under Mazzini and Ponchielli. He belongs 
to the talented edition of young Italian com- 
posers which comprises Mascagni, Puccini, 
and Leoncavallo. 

Among the most promising of the younger 
German conductors is Richard Fried, who 
will conduct the performances of many im- 
portant operas given by this organization, 
and under whose especial care the splendid 
chorus of the Ellis organization (against 
which unfavorable criticism has yet to be 
uttered) has been trained. Herr Fried was 
born in Berlin, and became at the age of 
sixteen years a pupil of Joachim, then the 
most celebrated violinist of the Royal Acad. 
emy of Music in Berlin. He won several 
prizes at the college, and studied harmony 
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and counterpoint with the best masters in 
Germany. Three years ago, he was engaged 
as assistant conductor of the German operas 
by Walter Damrosch. Herr Fried is under 
a yearly contract with the new opera house 
at Berlin and comes to America on leave of 
absence granted by the directors of the 
opera there. 

Mr. Ellis regards the stage department of 
his operatic machinery as one of the most 
important of all divisions of the organiza- 
tion. His announcement that he has en- 
gaged William Parry as principal stage-man- 
ager of the Italian and French operas, will 
be the strongest assurance that they will be 
finely presented. William Parry was for 
years the chief stage-manager at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. His thorough under- 
standing of every detail of the operas in 
which Mme. Melba appears, and his entire 
command of every resource of stage depart- 
en makes his engagement one of extreme 
value. 


Besides these, there are Ellison Van 
Hoose, the rising young American tenor; 
Mario Del Sol, also tenor; the baritones, 
Maurice Bensaude, Chevalier de Vries, 
and Gerard Stehmann; the bassos, Bon- 
deresque, Leon Rains, and Ludovico Viv- 
iani. Alfonso Rosa is to do the leading 
comedy roles. All these people have won 
praise from leading critics, not alone for 
their singing, but also for their acting. 
Armando Seppilli is to conduct in Latin 
and French operas, and Richard Fried, in 
German. The repertoire has not been 
officially announced, but as will be seen, 
there is provision for the presentation of a 
wide range, covering French, Italian, 
and German, as well as the English 
schools. Undoubtedly Madame Melba will 
be heard in her favorite role of Mimi in 
Puccini’s “ La Bohéme,” and it will be 
strange if “ The Barber of Seville ” is not 
asked for by San Francisco people to recall 
again Melba’s triumph of last year. 
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WHILE the * Sunny South” 

A Matter is blowing its fingers and 
practicing on snow-shoes, 

of the Golden West is basking 
Climate in the glory of early spring. 

: : While the highest reading of 

the thermometer in twenty-three towns in 
Kentucky is thirteen degrees below zero, 
California from end to end is watching the 
trees break into leaf in a balmy air that 
trills with the melody of song-birds, and is 
fragrant with the scent of flowers. The hills 
are soft. with verdant down, and the 
placid waters reflect the warm serenity of 
the sky. A golden sunlight suffuses all, and 
Nature sings her annual Lobgesang. East- 
ern cities are buried under a mantle of snow, 
—the ever-beautiful,—or ankle-deep in 
grippe-breeding slush; while here birds are 
mating, flowers blooming, and the poets of 
spring throng our threshold. If on that event- 
ful morning in December, 1620, the Pilgrim 
Fathers had landed here instead of on the 


bleak coast of Massachusetts, the Eastern . 


States would have remained an uninhabited 
wilderness, and California would have ac- 
quired two hundred years earlier the suprem- 
acy to which she is, and always has been, 
destined. And if the descendants of those 
same Pilgrims could even now be translate 
from their bleak environment and suddenly 
dropped into our fragrant land, there would 


‘be such a fall in New England real-estate 


values, that an upward jar would be given 
to those on this end of the continent. 


THE importance to Amert- 

A Lesson C22 commerce of mainte- 

5 nance of the “open-door’’ pol- 

in icy in China is well illustrat- 
Colonization 1y a study of French 
methods of “colonization” as 

revealed in the recently-published blue book 
on Madagascar. This shows that in July 
last Lord Salisbury addressed a serious pro- 
test to the French Government against the 
abolition of the rights of English commerce 
in the island. Special complaint was made 
about the same time of a circular instructing 
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officials to induce the natives to use only 
goods of French manufacture. An instance 
is given in the paper of a French adminis- 
trator who informed the native traders of 
his district that they must only buy and 
sell with French merchants, and that, if 
they did not obey, they would be imprisoned 
in irons. In November a protest was made 
among several other complaints against the 
decree which the Governor-General issued in 
September with the object of reserving for 
French vessels the coasting trade, and that 


between Madagascar and neighboring 


islands. The British Ambassador in Paris 
was informed that the decree had never been 
acted upon, and that it has now been re- 
voked. It does not appear that the other 
protests have had any result,—except the 
somewhat unexpected one of causing the 


- French press to regard them as fresh indica- 


tions of Great Britain’s persistent endeavor 
to pick a quarrel! 


IT HAS been thought by 
some that the motto which 
encircles Liberty’s head on a 
and silver half-dollar was pro- 
Legislatures phetic of the trade monopo- 
lies which a high tariff has 

stimulated into a comprehensiveness which 
now threatens extinction to all ancient and 
honorable industrial methods. Be that as it 
ay, it is certain that the nation has become 
trust-ful to a degree that none but prophets 
could have foreseen. Every day we read of 
a new trust; and now these great aggrega- 
tions of capital control every important man- 
ufacture in the country. The evils involved 
in the destruction of individual enterprise 
are too well known to call for enumeration 
here: they have been set forth in every news- 
paper, in every pulpit, in every college class- 
room, in many a gubernatorial message, and 
more than once by the President of the 
United States. But with the fatuity which 
so often blinds reformers to the real cause 
of an evil, law-makers in a dozen different 
States are now trying to legislate monopo- 
lies out of existence by passing laws that 


Trusts 
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they shall not be allowed to exist. They 
might as well try to legislate sin out of the 
world by demanding its legal substitution by 
virtue. If an attempt is made to straighten 
a bent sheet of iron with a hammer, it 
“cockles’”’ in one place as fast as it is flat- 
tened out in another. If a trust is hit with 
a legal club in. Indiana, it ‘‘ gets a bulge” 
in New Jersey; and it grows more crooked 
the oftener it is struck. Legislators can no 
more kill trusts by legal enactment than they 
can cure drunkenness by legislative fiat. 
They can make it harder to ‘“ monopolize,’’ 
or they can delay intoxication; but they can 
prevent neither. The only way to kill 
monopoly is to restore competition; and 
legislators can only do this by the removal 
of old restrictions, not by the creation of new 


ones. The fiscal system first known as Mc- | 


Kinleyism, and later as Dingleyism, is the 
cause of trusts, and the people are finding it 
out. The capitalists who are now combining 
to control the various “ protected ”’ industries 
of the country, are doing more for the 
. cause of free trade than a dozen Cobden 
clubs could do. A protective tariff which 
compels Americans to pay more for Ameri- 
can manufactures than foreigners pay for 
them, will not be tolerated forever, even by 
our easy-going and easily-befooled people. 


OUT of the murk of Alger- 


Our Brave ism, Eaganism, and _ the. 


Western Cloud of recrimination envel- 
Boys at oping the War Department, 
Manila looms the majestic figure of 


American manhood as seen 
in the volunteer soldier. What this amateur 
warrior, fresh from the plow, the work- 
shop, and the office, did at San Juan, we all 
know. Now we are hearing of the soldier 
qualities of our Western troops in Manila. 
These boys from the backwoods and the 
prairie are compelling the admiration of 


veteran war-correspondents, and exciting 


the wonder of the nations who have hitherto 
believed that years of training were neces- 
sary to make a soldier. Here are a few 
graphic sentences describing the courage 
and dash of our Western boys, taken from 
the report of a Herald correspondent: 


“The Nebraska men made their way over 
the bridge, crouching in pairs, amid the hiss- 
ing and pattering of bullets.”’ 

“The Colorado volunteers rushed block- 
houses Nos. 4 and 6 and the villages beyond.” 
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“The Washington troops swam the estu- 
ary under fire.” | 

“The Wyoming troops waded the stream 
and marched into the open under heavy fire 
as if on parade.”’ 

“Up the hill the artillery and infantry 
scrambled, digging with their hands and 
feet. Nothing could stand before them. It 
was magnificent! ”’ 


In view of the outcome of the supreme 
test of manhood which our young American 
men have just undergone, the political scan- 
dals growing out of the conduct of war 
shrink into insignificance. The future of our 
country is safe in the hands of the beardless 
boys who have known no fear in the crash of 
battle. With such a display of national 
vigor, the buzzing politicians seem no bigger 
than horseflies on a thoroughbred. 


THE Democratic minority of 

Subsidies the House Committee on 

Merchant Marine and Fish- 

to eries has presented a report 

Ships on the Subsidy Bill, prepared 

by Mr. Irving Handy, the 

only Congressman of the ship-building State 

of Delaware. The conclusions reached in 
this report are briefly as follows:— 


The twenty-year bounties are put in the 
bill in the language of “ cents,’”’ but when the 
arithmetical calculation is made, we find 
that the Government will be obligated, by 
the contracts likely to be entered into during 
the first twelve months under this bill, to 
pay bounties amounting to more than $165,- 
000,000. This bounty of $8,250,000 a year 
does not include any estimate for supposed 
increase of our merchant marine due to 
stimulation incident to a bounty system. 


Of this enormous bounty, the lion’s. 


share will go to a single company. The In- 
ternational Navigation Company will be en- 
titled to receive, in the aggregate, more than 
$57,000,000. 

Mr. Handy further states that the bounty 
promised is more than the entire cost of the 
ships to receive it! Protection could not go 
further than this. 


FOR three hundred years 
A Word the Filipinos have suffered a 
tyranny to which that of the 


for American colonists under. 
Aguinaldo George III was a paternal © 


beneficence in comparison. 
This fact is so well known amongst us that 
it has become a commonplace; the horrible 
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cruelties of Spanish rule have been lost in 
newspaper generalizations. Before the out- 
break of the war Aguinaldo himself thus de- 
scribed the condition of the Filipinos to an 
American naval officer in Hong Kong:— 


“There will be war between your country 
and Spain,” he said, “and in that war you 
can do the greatest deed in history by put- 
ting an end to Castilian tyranny in my na- 
tive land. We are not ferocious savages. On 
the contrary, we are unspeakably patient 
and docile. That we have risen from time to 
time is no sign of bloodthirstiness on our 
part, but merely of manhood resenting 
wrongs which it is no longer able to endure. 
You Americans revolted for nothing at all 
compared with what we have _ suffered. 
Mexico and the Spanish republics rose in re- 
bellion and swept the Spaniards into the sea, 
and all their sufferings together would not 
equal that which occurs every day in the 
Philippines. We are supposed to be living 
under the laws and civilization of the nine- 
teenth century, but we are really living 
under the practices of the Middle Ages. 

“A man can be arrested in Manila, plunged 
into jail, and kept there twenty years witi- 
out ever having a hearing or even knowing 
the complaint upon which he was arrested. 
There is no means in the legal system there 
of having a prompt hearing or of finding 
out what the charge is. The right to obtain 
evidence by torture is exercised by military, 
civil, and ecclesiastical tribunals. To this 
right there is no limitation, nor is the luck- 
less witness or defendant permitted to have 
a surgeon, a counsel, a friend, or even a by- 
_ stander, to be present during the operation. 
As administered in the Philippines, one man 
in every ten dies under the torture, and noth- 
ing is ever heard of him again. Everything 
is taxed so that it is impossible for the 
thriftiest peasant farmer or shop-keeper to 
ever get ahead in life. The Spanish policy 
is to keep all trade in the hands of Spanish 
merchants, who come out here from the 
peninsula and return with a fortune. The 
government budget for education is no 
larger than the sum paid by the Hong Kong 
authorities for the support of Victoria Col- 
lege here. What little education is had-in 
the Philippines is obtained from the good 
Jesuits, who, in spite of their being forbid- 
den to practice their priestly calling in Lu- 
zon, nevertheless devote their lives to teach 
ing their fellow-countrymen. They carry 
the same principle into the church, and no 
matter how devout, able, or learned a Fili- 
pino, or even a half-breed, may be, he is 
not permitted to enter a religious order or 
even to be more than an acolyte, sexton, or 
an insignificant assistant priest. The state 
taxes the people for the lands which it says 
they own, and which as a matter of fact 
they have owned from time immemorial, and 
the church collects rent for the same land 
upon the pretext that it belongs to them 


under an ancient charter of which there is 
no record. Neither life nor limb, liberty, nor 
property, have any security whatever under 
the Spanish administration.” 


Against the tyranny thus eloquently de- 
scribed, the Filipinos had been fighting for 
three years before the destruction of the 
Maine involved us in the conflict. The sym- 
pathy of the world was with the insurgents; 
and more than once a thrill of horror swept 
over Christendom at the barbarities prac- 
ticed by the Spaniards on their unlucky cap- 
tives. Aguinaldo was the most prominent of 
the insurgent leaders, as he was probably 


their most able general. Before the outbreak. 


of hostilities, the American consul, Pratt, 
and probably other of our representatives, 
entered into such relations with Aguinaldo 
and his friends as to commit us, more or 


less, to a recognition of the insurgents as 


allies, with all that that implies. That our 
representatives were not authorized to enter 
into such relations does not alter the fact. 
We held conferences with them as with 
allies, we became the trustee of their funds, 
we carried them from Hong Kong to Manila 
on our warships, we used them as pilots and 
spies, and accepted their service and aid in 
many other ways. While our ships were 
lying off Cavite, Aguinaldo’s army captured 
almost as many of the enemy’s troops as 
SLafter did at Santiago, besides driving them 
completely out of some of the islands. Then 
came a period of waiting,—waiting for the 
recognition promised by Pratt on the side 
of the insurgents, and waiting for the de- 
velopment of a definite Philippine policy and 
a reasonable action by the Senate on 
ours. Habituated only to Spanish in- 
direction, shiftiness, and treachery, the 
Filipinos were completely misled by our 
indecision. To them it could mean but 
one thing, the repudiation of all the 
fair promises which had been made in 
our name, just as time and time again the 


promises of the Spaniards had been broken. 


‘““ What have we been fighting for anyway?” 
was Aguinaldo’s natural question at this 
period. The suspicious nature of the Ma- 
lay was stimulated by the changed attitude 
of our officials, which, if not arrogant, was 
at times arbitrary, and inconsiderate of the 
just rights of men who had fought and bled 
and suffered in a cause as truly patriotic as 
that which inspired Washington’s ill-fed 
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hosts. In this condition of mutual distrust 
the American army and the _ Filipinos 


watched each other across embattled walls _ 


for weeks, while our wretched Senate gab- 
bled about abstract rights and constitutional 
difficulties. A chance shot, and suspicions, 
recriminations, threats, at once turned to 
musket volleys and shrapnel, and the grim 
work of reconciliation by the sword had 
begun. And now, that some sixty of our 
soldiers are dead, and a thousand of the 
Filipinos slain, there is not a dog from Maine 
to California too mean to howl at Agui- 
naldo's treachery. But our shouts of anger 
should be directed nearer home. The blame 
is not that of the poor deluded Filipino, but 
the men who misled him. And greatest of 
all is the blame of those babblers in Wash- 
ington who prolonged a dangerous condition 
in order to hear themselves talk. The blood- 
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guiltiness is on them. For Aguinaldo there 
should be but pity, and when the time 
comes, mercy. 


THE poem “’Ceptin’ Ike,” 
which appeared in our last 
number, was given to a 
member of our staff by the 
person whose name is signed 
to it, as an original contribu- 
tion. Several readers have written drawing 
our attention to the fact that this poem was 
published some years ago in a volume of 
verse entitled ‘‘ Jim Marshall’s New Pianner, 
and Other Western Stories,’ by William De 
Vere. We have asked Mr. Langan, who 
sent the verses to us, for an explanation, but 
up to the time of going to press he has made 
no reply. 


“?*Ceptin’ 
Ike” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Thompson’s Animal Stories.’ 


FROM out the ruck of cheap, machine- 
made lies about wild animals,—the same old 
annual parade of toothless and decrepit 
stories of fierce wild-cats, aggressive pumas, 
dueling bears and alligators, and child-steal- 
ing eagles, that have been going the rounds 
ever since Shem and Ham first invented 
them to kill time in the ark,—there emerges 
a collection of animal stories that are fresh 
as a prairie breeze, new in manner, true in 
matter, and altogether fine. For those who 
love to come close to the heart of Nature, a 
treat is now ready. Ernest Seton Thompson. 
artist, naturalist, and born story-teller, has 
written and illustrated a book of animal bi- 
ographies; and he has struck twelve. 

It is not often that a first-class artist is 
also a satisfactory author; but Thompson is 
an exception. His wonderful success as a 
delineator of birds and quadrupeds is largely 
due to the fact that he is also a diligent nat- 
uralist; and in Wild Animals I Have Known 
we learn that he can paint with words as 


By Ernest Seton 


1 Wild Animals I Have Known. 
New York: 


Thompson Two hundred illustrations. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


well as with India ink and oil-colors. When 
you have finished reading ‘‘ Lobo, the King 
of Currumpaw,”’ you are ready to declare 
it hors concours—until you have read ‘“ Rag- 
gylugg.” At the end of the volume you meet 
“The Pacing Mustang,” and then you 
are tempted to pronounce this breezy story 
of the Southwest the best of all. For dra- 
matic power, and literary ‘“ go,” it really 
is; but it is not unique. Other writers have 
written brisk stories of hunting things, and 
with the same kind of photographic dissolv- 


ing-view vividness; but “ Raggylugg,”’ 
“The Springfield Fox,” ‘ Redruff,’ and 
*Silverspot,” represent something new 


under the sun. These are works of art; 
and when I think of the imitators who will 
quickly take up Thompson’s trail, noses to 
the ground, and without his personal ac- 
quaintance with wild creatures, I shudder. 

These eight stories are the life histories 
of eight animals and their satellites, brute 
and human. ‘“ Lobo” was a famous wolf, 
with a thousand dollars reward on his head, 
“Silverspot” was a crow, “ Raggylugg” 
was just a common cottontail rabbit (but 
what a story he makes!), and “ Bingo” was 
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From “Wild Animals I Have Known,” 


the author’s dog. ‘The Springfield Fox” 


-furnishes us a rich bit of animal-life his- 


tory; “The Pacing Mustang” and “ Wild 
Joe” thrill us with many a thrill. ‘‘ Wully,”’ 
the yaller dog, dies not a moment too soon, 
and brave ‘“ Redruff,’ the ruffed grouse, 
reminds us all too sadly that this beautiful 
species is doomed to early extermination. 
The life-stories of the five really wild crea- 
tures are crowded full of facts in natural 
history—mostly new—which are so charm- 
ingly set forth we are fain, like Oliver, to 
“want some more.” They are simply irre- 
sistible. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The beautiful full-page plates, of which 
there are twenty-eight, and the one hundred 
and seventy-five margin pictures, add to 
these stories a wealth of interest that 
amounts to luxury. In the vernacular of 
the cattle plains, the artist-author has 
simply “turned himself loose” to produce 
a book in which his readers can revel. No 
wonder the volume has made a hit, or that 
it has already enjoyed the distinction of 
being twice actually out of print since its 
first appearance in October. 
There is but one thing that it lacks of per- 
fection. What a pity it is that an other- 


